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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT 
NEWPORT, Xk. J. 





A Woman Svurrrace Convention, under the 
auspices of the National Association, will be 
held in the Academy of Music at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 25th and 26th inst. 

The success attending the recent gather- 
ing at Saratoga, warrants the most sanguine 
hopes and expectations from this also. The 
intense interest now everywhere felt cn the 
great question, renders all appeal for a full 
attendance unnecessary. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, 
Mrs. Celia Burleigs, Rev. Phebe A. 
Hannaford, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Theodore Tilton and Hon. 
James M. Scovel. ; 

Names of other speakers will be announced 
hereafter. 

In behalf of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 


Advisory Counsel for the 


Pavia W. Davis, State of Rhode Island. 





Ar the regular weekly meeting of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, on Tuesday, 
August 10, there wasafull attendance. The 
President, Mrs. Stanton, presided. Mrs. Blake 
was elected Secretary pro tem. 


Mrs. Stanton made a few remarks on the tone 
of the press in regard to the Association. 

Mrs. Lozier spoke of the improving effect of 
these weekly meetings on the women them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Blake delivered a short address on the 
evils of woman’s education. 

Mrs. Wilbour read an essay on the elevating 
influence the ballot would have for woman. 

Mrs. Stanton called attention to the dreadful 
condition of our city prisons. A Committee 

‘consisting of Mrs. Lewis, Barlow, Lozier and 
‘Bronson, was appointed to visit them, and after 
~& short debate on the style of the reports of these 
proceedings in the daily papers, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 





BY HON. 8. 8. COX. 

Mz. Cox, whom some persons and papers 
designate, for some reason, ‘‘Sun Set Cox,” is 
travelling in Europe and reporting his progress 
quite extensively, and often to excellent purpose, 
in the New York World. The following account 
of his visit to John Stuart Mill will be accept- 
able and entertaining to readers of THz Revotv- 
TION : 

What makes Avignon to me so dear to-day ? 
Not the machiolated battlements, pertect as 
gems upon its unflawed walls; nor anything 
within these walls ; nor the voiceful Rhone and 
its panorama of magnificence. None of these. 
Turn to the East ; overlook the cathedral towers ; 
the gray roofs of the stony city, on the hither 
side of the mountains, and amidst the green 
and gold meadows. Fix your eye upon a spot 
very dark with cypress ; a grove of trees in sym- 
metry, here and there specked with marble 
monument. This is the Cemetery of Avignon. 
Within it lies the body of Harriet Mall, and near 
by lives her ever-mourning husband, John 
Stuart Mill. He lives here because she is here 
buried. 

This tact makes Avignon as full of interest as 
the Rhone is of beautiful islets. It is, indeed, 
an unwritten elegy, too sweet for the lyre, lute, 
or voice, Why the best thinker with the best 
heart upon this star lingers (not in exile), but 
lingers nearer home, within a few steps of his 
wife’s grave? why, yielding his intellect to the 
labors incident to his progressive and thought- 
ful xnind, he yet weeps ‘‘a grief forever fresh,” 
here in this lovely land so full of tender and 
graceful associations ? why that mind so ardent 
in all good wox.is and works, so logically trained, 
so quickly responsive, so grandly attuned to the 
higher harmonies, should here day by day come 
to lay his heart against the white marble of the 
mute tomb? These are questions that have 
their answer, and their answer is in the still 
small voice cf the bereaved and devoted heart. 

It is the fashion now, even in England, and 
much more in America, to applaud the acumen 
and goodness of this philosophic statesman. 
Sneered at, at times, as a chimerical theorist, 
with many erratic orbits in his starry progress, 
he is nevertheless to-day the most potential 
mind living. I am no worshipper of heroes, 
but I owe much to Stuart Mill, and my admira. 
tion 1s not of recent date. Long before he at- 
tained his splendid fame, as a student I read 
after him. If I needed any apology for my ad- 
miration of the man, 1 am pardoned when I say 
that at college, and, as early as 1847, I wrote 
criticisms for the American Reviews on his writ- 
ings. The old Knickerbocker has a *‘ chapter of 
fallacies,” which were suggested by his logic, 
and a Western quarterly, published by Louis 
Hine, a thinker of the advanced class, was, I 





fear, made heavy with some flounderings of mine 
in the positive philosophy, Oompte’s Social Sci- 





ence,” and *Mill’s Ethology.” Will this be ex- 
cuse enough to the aaa neglecting roman. 
tic ruins and faded frescoes in old churches and 
palaces—to renew with me my earlier devotion 
at the shrine of a master now acknowledged by 
all? I had corresponded with Mr. Mill on mat- 
ters of common interest, in connection with 
the enfranchisement of industry ; and called to 
see him in England and found him gone| 
Hardly expecting, yet a little hoping to find 
him at his home here, I drove to his house. At 
least, if the human presence was not there, it 
would have been interesting to see where he had 
been. 
A fine road follows the walls of the city and 
bank of the Rhone, and leaves the latter—still 
to follow the walls—a continuous line of shaded 
boulevards, which leads you to the eastern side 
of the city. Near the gate which leads you to 
the Valley of the Vaucluse you turn to the East. 
Under the shade of Lombardy poplars and 
plane trees, growing luxuriantly under the irri- 
gation from the Canal of the Durance, long 
avenues of grateful shade over a white and 
dusty road, we drive toward our ‘‘ Mecca of the 
mind,” the home of John Stuart Miil. Our 
driver knows the way. When I asked him, he 
said : ‘Oui! Oui! Monsieur Meele, Anglais. Oh! 
Oui!” He stops, after a half hour’s drive, in 
front of a gate covered over with green vines, 
The stone globes on the posts of the gate are 
almost hid with the growth. we alight with 
some trepidation ; we ring. A servant or work- 
man appears: ‘‘Is Mr. Millathome?” He is. 
‘* Will you take this card tohim?” He does; 
and while we wait—for I am not alone—I take a 
memorable inventory of the place and its em- 
bellishments. Opposite are wheat fields. The 
grain is just cut. The sheavesare lying about in 
rich disorder. Willows are bending over the 
gullies by the dusty way ; within the en:losure 
are cypress-hedges, and laurel in plenty to make 
a shaded alley from the gate tothe house. The 
house was not large ; hardly to be called a coun- 
try seat, but quite secluded, cool, and comfort- 
able. Sauntering down the avenue, waiting for 
theservant, Mr. Millhimself appeared. I recog- 
nized him at once from the photograph he sent 
me last year. He gave us a cordial greeting, 
and welcomed us to the little reception room of 
his house. He has fair, light hair, half bald, 
with a slight hesitation in speech and voice, in- 
dicating feebleness of vocal apparatus, if not of 
body. He seems to be suffering from a nervous- 
ness of the muscles of the face. He is not, by 
any means, feeble in body, though he walks 
lame. Our driver says he is the greatest welker 
in or around Avignon. He starts off and never 
stops till he runs into the mountains, many 
miles off. His little room was decora‘ed with 
engravings of the Virgin, ete. In the hall, ina 
vase, were some herbs de plume, a smoky, plumy 
curiosity of vegetation. What kind things he 
said, especially of America, it would be very 
pleasant to record. The temptation to write 
conversations with eminent men is very danger- 
ous, and I refrain. He spoke of the latest book 
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he had printed about ‘‘ women ;’ whereupon 
my wife, who is somehow addicted to private 
speeches on female rights, msisted on Mr. Mill 
taking his old scholar in hand, and converting 
me to Female Suffrage. She might have made 
her reqnest in the poetry of Punch, on the ladies 
gallery (or bird cage) in Parliament, and the re- 
moval of the lattices : 

Oh! for the voice of darling Mill, 

The darling’s cause to plead, 
In words that burn, in tones that thrill, 
To prove the woman’s wit and will 
This bouse and all should lead. 

He promised het, however, that he would do 
his best, but he could not imagine how any one 
could do it as well asa wife. ‘Why should not 
women have the Suffrage? You give it to the 
negroes—the recent slaves.” I had not a word 
in response to that argumenlum ad republicam! 
The madame said that she had just seen his let- 
ter in the New York Tribune to Mrs. Stanton 
about Suffrage. He asked if Jules Favre’s letter 
was also printed, and was anxious to see it. 
After some trade talk, we took our leave. We 
asked to see his garden, and he accompanied us 
about, remarking that there was not much in the 
way of flowers. ‘We count on shade and trees 
more than flowers here.” Following us to the 
carriage, we remarked on the tertility of the 
plain. ‘Ah, it is theirrigation.” Telling him 
of my Spanish obeervations and of the Moorish 
hydraulics, he said: ‘‘The Moors have been 
here. Across the road are their sluices. We 
owe it all to them.” We asked him why he did 
not come to America, since he had so many 
frieuds there. He said he would like to have 
seen America ten years ago, and would like to 
see it now ; but it was so far, and it took sv 
much time, and he had so much to do. He 
spoke very warmly of his friends in America, 
and was by no means as exclusive in his regard 
as some might assume. He spoke with great 
compliment of the editors of the Tribune and of 
the World, and discriminated between them and 
their labors with some delicate analysis having 
reference to their several labors in liberalities of 
politics and economy. With gentlest courtesy 
he bade us “adieu.” I left this man of intel- 
lectual mettle and good heart, standing, with 
his bared head, in the open road under the 
sann} sky ; and I could not help but feel that as 
his last look followed us down the road, of its 
*‘own sweet will,” it turned with us up the path 
to the right, which led to the cemetery, where 
his wife reposes. 




















AMONG 1HE “8S7TRONG-MINDED.” 
—~—>——— 


Two months since, I wrote myself ‘at home ” 
in that nest built upon the high trees,” known to 
all the sorrowing and oppressed women of Chi- 
cago as the Home of Mary A. Livermore—a 
**strong-minded” woman’s home. Well, my 
doubting gentleman friend, does that call up a 
picture of distracting confusion, of literary 
rooms, of an oppressed husband burdened 
with the care of the children? Then I 
would that you could have gone with me 
into that cosy, book-lined, picture-hung, beau- 
tiful home, for I thought as I observed the 
completeness of the entire household arrange- 
ments—would that every sceptic who is “al- 
moet persuaded” by Mrs. Livermore's logic 
and unanswerable arguments, could enter her 
home, and become thoroughly converted, by 
her practical demonstration of her theories. 
As I observed this noble woman, loving mother, 

~ and true wife attend to every detail of the house- 
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hold, write spicy editorials for the Agitator, and 
yet find time to listen to and alleviate, in some 
manner, the wants of the poor women, which 
every hour brought to her door, my thought 
was, oh! that all women might be elevated and 
freed from bondage to self, and dedicate every 
gift to the service of God and humanity. 


** Would you like to go into the Agitator office 
and see the girls at work?” queried our de- 
lightful hostess. Now, we were habited in our 
‘Sabbath clothes,” or rather, as we say out 
west, in our store clothes, and, as we had visited 
printing-offices before, we had faint visions of 
a dress broidered with printer's ink, of soiled 
skirts and cobwebbed hair! But we must see 
the girls setting type, and so we were ushered 
into a light, pleasant, faultlessly neat room. 
Fresh flowers bloomed in the windows and 
nestled in the vases. ‘The white floor reminded 
us of what we had read about ‘ grandmother's 
kitchen,” The canary birds sung as I had never 
heard them before—in a printing-office. The 
young ladies were bright, inteiligent and cheer- 
ful—nay even merry, while the gentlemanly 
foreman (the only gentleman employed in the 
office) re-echoed the sentiment of Dr. Milton 
Gaines: ‘Yes, the Lord knew what He was 
asserting when He assured the world that it 
‘was not good for men to be alone.’” ‘These 
young women had given expression to their re- 
fined taste, and the little office of the Agitator 
evinced the presence of women in its home-like 
appearance. 

Just so it will be in the swift coming years, 
when we cast our ballots for good men, for tem- 
perance and justice. Do you imagine we wil) 
vote in whiskey-shops? (After we have voted 
once or twice there will be none to vote in.) 
No, indeed, we will go to churches, or pleasant 
town-halls—we will decorate the rooms with 
flowers, perhaps we will have bands of music, 
and men and women—husbands and wives, 
fathers and daughters, mothers and sone, sisters 
and brothers—in holiday attire, will go together 
to ballot for the dest and truest men and women 
of the state. You may deem that description a 
little enthusiastic. Think fora moment: wo- 
men attend political conventions, and are not 
musi*, decorations and flowers inseparable from 
them? I find so much to write about in this 
first strong-minded home, that I fear I shall 
never reach the end of my journey. If it was 
not trespassing on forbidden ground, I would 
del'ght, tor the sake of the cause, just to inti- 
mate to my sceptical friends that Mrs. L. passed 
almost the entire night previous to our depar- 
ture in putting the house in perfect order, so 
that ‘‘having secured every comfort and ob- 
served every right for her good husband, she 
coald conscientiously talk about Woman’s Rights 
at the great Convention ;” but as the prominent 
women of the present day are so constantly 
brought before the public, I will nol say a word 
about it. 

Arriving at the depot, baggage checked for 
New York, water-proofs, satchels and strong- 
minded umbrellas in hand, we called the roll, 
and our party numbered five. Two iriends 
joined us at another point, and thus numbering 
the poetical **seven,” we accepted the situa- 
tion, were thankful for the perfect day, and 
conversed right merrily—not in regard to Mrs, 
Smith’s new bonnet, or Mrs, Brown’s laces, but 
of lands we had seen, of books we had read, 
and hands we had shaken. 

That journey proved conclusively the fallacy of 
one of the arguments used by the Anti-Woman’s 
Suffrage people—i. ¢., that when women become 





independent and strong-minded, they will fail 
to receive delicate, thoughtful attentions from 
gentlemen. Now, of course, we knevo that gen- 
tlemen could not become boors, and yet we had 
nothing but an opinion to adduce ; now we have 


facts. 


Our party was strong-minded, independent, 
all married but one, and not remarkable for 
beauty. Now, we have travelled with bridal 
parties, Congressional parties and parties of 
beautiful, charming school-girls, and we never 
had our handkerchiefs picked up so many times, 
sO Many morning papers handed to us, or so 
many windows raised or blinds drawn down, 
as when we were one of a strong-minded party, 
bound for a Convention. (You may imagine 
that our cavaliers were embryo politicians. I 
only discovered that they were American gen- 
tlemen.) A woman may be as weak-minded as 
Eve, or as strong-minded as Miss Anthony, and 
if she be true and womanly she can go any- 
where throughout these United States where it 
is eminently proper for a gentleman to go. 

I do not fear, dear girls, that you will cease 
to be queens by proving your right to a crown. 
Be lovely, be womanly and true, and noble men 
will be ready to carry your strong-minded um- 
brelias ; will welcome the reign of love, and the 
clouds with silver lining will give place to the 
sunshine of prosperity. 

Lizz M. Boynton. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS WANTED. 
0 

Susan B, Antony : Our Hygeio-Therapeutic 
College has graduated one hundred women 
doctors who are now engaged in successful 
practice. There is a demand for one thou- 
sand. No field is now more promising for wo- 
man than the medical profession. Of the fifty 
thousand physicians in the United States, at 
least forty-five thousand ought to be women. 
Good nursing always was, and always will be, 
the essential of medical treatment, and women, 
both by nature and education, are the best 
nurses. Men should be our surgeons, and wo- 
men our physicians. In no way can women 
better advance the cause of Equal Rights than 
by practicing the healing art. And as many de- 
serving women are inclined to the medical pro- 
tession, but have not the necessary meaus, I 
make you the following proposition : 

I will place at your disposal twenty-five free 
scholarships, etititling the holders ‘to two full 
courses of iectures, to be bestowed at your dis- 
cretion on such persons as you will certify to 
me to ve deserving and poor. ‘ 

Our twentieth annual College Term will com- 
mence the middle of November and continue 
twenty weeks. The course of lectures is very 
full and complete on Anatomy (with dissections) 
Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, Therapeutics, 
Obstetrics (with demonstrations), and surgery 
(with operations). We take especial pains to 
train our students in gymnastic and elocution- 
ary exercises, in view of their becoming public 
lecturers. Another peculiar feature of our 
school is its Lyceum department, in which 
ladies and gentlemen, two evenings in each 
week, engage in orderly debate of some current 
question, and exercise themselves in essays, 
criticisms, readings, declamations, etc. 

Hoping that you will be able to put twenty- 
five right women in the right place, I remain 
yours, for Health Reform and Equal Rights, 

R. T. Traut. 

Florence Heights, N. J., Aug. 7, 1869. 
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MAN CANNOT KEEP A SECRET— 
WOMAN CAN. 





BY EVA FIELD. 
ieteiliaiaiina 

Grorce Francis Trarw dares openly assert 
what he knows to be true. Although it has 
been handed down since that “little affair in 
the garden” as a maxim of four-fold import- 
ance, * that woman could not keep a secret, 
and was not to be trusted.” And how often 
do you hear men imparting profound secrets to 
a fellow-man, with the injunction, ‘don’t say 
anything about this to your wife! I would 
not have my wife get hold of 1t for asum. You 
know there’s no end to awoman’s tongue.” But 
Train has “hit the nail on the head "—men 
talk ; ‘‘they do not have an occasional friend to 
whom they relate their adventures (as too many 
women have), but their secrets, their private 
peculations are served up to other good fellows 
as exhibitions of true smartness, and done to be 
laughed at. And often has a woman’s fair name 
been sullied by some masculine absurdity, who 
in his anxiety to relate something marvellous, 
oversteps the bounds of veracity, and the rever- 
ence he ought to have for woman, and magni- 
fies little nothings into stupendous successes.” 

‘*You never hear woman boasting of her con- 
quests.” No, why should they? Nothing 
causes a true woman sadder hours than the 
thought of inspiring unrequited love in an 
honest man’s heart, and far would it be from 
her thoughts to speak of it, even to her dearest 
friend. Itis asecret ‘‘ buried in the grave with 
her.” Again, a ‘“‘ woman cannot keep a secret.” 
How many women live on year after year of 
married life, with a brutal husband, from whose 
lips the only words of kindness ever received are 
in the presence of strangers—the only act ot 
civility, when some other woman is by to wit- 
ness and report what a splendid husband such a 
woman has. I remember once saying to a 
woman, one whose life I thought myself well 
acquainted with, that ‘‘I should never marry 
until I found her husband’s counterpart ”—an 
expression passed over her face I could not 
fathom, feared it might be jealousy, thinking I 
coveted her prize. Did she ‘“ blab?” not she. 
But months after she returned to her father’s 
house, and, upon inquiry, her sister told me 
‘* she could endure the ill-usage of her husband 
no longer.” The wife was ever silent as to the 
cause. The husband made their troubles the 
topic of his conversation on all occasions. Like 
a boiler he must ‘let off steam or burst.” 


I have known women to keep secrets given 
them to hold by men (who must tell them), 
which if made public would reduce those men 
toignominy and scorn, and that, too, when they 
have suffered humiliation through those same 
men. Woman has a nice sense of honor, which 
aman of the most delicate organization finds 
it impossible to reach. 

You occasionally see a woman of a masculine 
turn, who believes in meeting the opposite sex 
on equal ground. It is ‘flint cut flmt.” She 
will play just as sharp a game as a man, and 
not leave him vantage ground for boasting. I 
have a woman of that stamp in my mind now. 
She is a smart, pert, active little body, neither 
old nor young, but has an irresistible fund of 
saucy humor. Most men upon forming ac- 
quaintance think her what is vulgarly culled 
“game,” and of course go in to ‘win and 
wear.” She meets them half way, dines with 
them, drives with them, goes to the theatre, 
opera, etc., accepts the presents lavished un- 


stintingly, makes herself as agreeable as pos- 
‘sible, but when they wish their magnanimity 
rewarded, they go away with a ‘flea in their 
ear.” Does she boast of a conquest, as honora- 
ble so far as I can see as those that men boast 
of? No, never; but more than one man has 
related his experience, and cailed her ‘‘a beat, 
a fraud”—‘‘a beat,” for bealing him at his own 
game! Though I by no means uphold a course 
of conduct like the above, still I sometimes 
think, were the number of such women in- 
creased, that had ‘‘cheek” enough to carry on 
a ‘nice little game ” where ‘7 am,” thinks he 
is having it all his own way, and show them 
oftener they are by no means omnipotent, that 
they might be taught, after a few lessons, that 
there were conquests on both sides---woman’s 
greater than man’s, inasmuch as it is glory 
enough for her to know she came off victorious, 
without having to publish it to all her friends, 








‘“WEPT THAT HER CHILD WAS A 
GIRL.” 


——— > 


Dear Revoivuti0n: When will men be reasona- 
ble? when will they hear with unprejudized 
ears? when will they see with eyes undimmed 
by conceit and superstition ? 

The Rev. R. M. Hatfield, from the serene 
heights of manhood, and from his orthodox 
stand-point, sees woman through the medium 
of conceit and superstition, and hears her com- 
plaints and her demand for equal rights with un- 
reasonableness and prejudice. He repudiates 
whatever threatens his stronghold, and what- 
ever clashes with the teachings of St. Paul, who 
was a wise man, but one who thought for the 
age in which he lived—who was biased by its 
eustoms—who viewed woman as society, not 
God, had made her. 

Mr. Hatfield seems particularly annoyed by 
the remarks of Mrs. Harper in the last anni- 
versary meeting. He tells us that she said, 
‘¢ When her child was born she turned her face 
to the wall, and wept because her babe was a 
girl.” He quotes her words a second time, 
inserting ‘‘ with vexalion,” after wept! a change 
which probably better adapts the expression to 
his distorted view. I heard Mrs. Harper, and 
think she did not use that word, for her re- 
marks conveyed to my mind an entirely differ- 
ent idea. When she made to us that sad state- 
ment, I saw that she had been moved by a far 
deeper feeling than ‘ vexation”— that with 
anguish of soul she had looked out into the 
wretched future that awaited her child—a future 
bequeathed to woman by priests of the dark 
ages—a relic of barbarism, superstition and 
talse theology—an inheritance which the Rev. 
Mr. Hatfield of this day are laboring to perpet- 
uate. ‘This poor colored woman had naught 
to expect for her child but a life of toil and 
poverty ; perhaps of shame, as the only alterna- 
tive to starvation! Could she rejoice ? 

Mr. Hatfield quotes a verse from Mrs. Jud 
son’s exquisite poem to her infant daughter— 
lines expressing an earnest longing that a home 
in heaven may be secured to the little ‘ visit- 
ant” of earth. To such longing Mrs. Harper’s 
mother heart would have responded right earn- 
estly. But, in accordance with nature’s law, a 
long space must intervene between birth and 
death, and it is this which concerns us. We 
have to do with the stern realities of life—a 
life, which, through the ignorance and folly of 
man, has become go full of sorrow and sin, that 
to many it is worse than death. We must take 





‘‘the duty nearest us,” and “live in the pre- 





sent,” doing our utmost to so raise woman from 
her present degradation that she shall welcome 
to this life the little ones of her own sex. We 
must make it our constant endeavor to elevate 
humanity, to make man pure and noble, and 
to open still higher paths to those who succeed 
us. Cordially yours, 
Exizasets 8. Mruer. 
Geneva, Aug. 7, 1869. 





INIERNA1IONAL LEAGUE OF PEAGE 
AND LIBERTY. 


——_——_——- 


Geneva, Switzerland, July 11, 1869, 
Editor of the Revolution : 

We have the honor to transmit to you the 
programme for the Third International Congress 
of Peace and Liberty, to open in Lansanne, the 
14th of next September. We pray you read it 
attentively—-to inform your friends respecting 
it, and to give it all possible publicity. 

We also urge you to join us in this new Con- 
gress, the importance of which you will recog- 
nize in the questions announced in our pro- 
gramme, and im the present social and political 
condition of Europe. We would thank those 
who can be with us, to let us know, that we may 
take measures in accordance with the number 
of our members. 

On the occasion which now offers, we shall 
renew with you and your friends the appeal 
made last May to the European Democracy—an 
appeal to which many triends eagerly re- 
sponded. 

The subscriptions which we have already re- 
ceived, with the warm expressions of sympathy 
which accompanied them, are a precious en- 
couragement to us, and an indispensible aid n 
continuing our work. We hope that this move- 
ment will receive a new impulse from the coming 
Congress. From any share, either large or 
small, that you may take in it, we shall be very 
grateful. 

Accept the assurance of our fraternal regards 

In the name of the.Central Committee, 


Bosax Havze, 
Amanp Goxzaa, Crsak Srerrant, 
JOLISSAINT, Micx. Quick. 

Among the Regulations which follow the above 
call, we particularly welcome the 3d. ‘‘ Women 
will be admitted on the same conditions with 
men.” 


JULES Bani, 


PROGRAMME. 


The object of this League is the formation of 
a Republican Federation of the nations of 
Europe. Its means of action are the press, 
speech, public re-unions and popular assemblies. 
It seeks the transformation of standing armies 
into a nqjional guard—the separation of Church 
and State—vindication of the rights of woman 
—the solution of social qaestions by the devel- 
opment of the principle of property founded 
ox individual or co-operative labor, by the diffa- 
sion of instruction and education, by the liberty 
of association, in a word, by all that may tend, 
in accordance with justice, to establish a grow- 
ing equality among citizens. 

Conformably to this end, and to these princi- 
ples, the Central Committee propose to the 
Third Congress the following questions : 

1. To determine the base of a Federal Organ- 
ization for Europe. 

2. To consider, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the League, solutions of the various 
questions coming under the general title of the 
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** Oriental Question,” including, also, that of 
Poland. 

3. To consider means for destroying all po- 
litical and social antagonism among citizens. 

4. The revision of the organization of ‘The 
League,” and the reconstitution of its journal, 
« es Elals Unis d’ Europe.” 
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LETTER XXVI. 
Hountiy Lopar, Edinburgh, 
July 12, 1869. 

I waite from the house of my friend, Elizabeth 
Pease Nichol, widow of Mr. Nichol the late Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at the Observatory, Glasgow. 
Mrs. Nichol’s name has, for thirty years, been 
most honorably associated with the Anti-Slavery 
cause in America, and is well known to all the 
friends of true progress in your country. She 
is an active worker in every good cause, and is 
a member of the Edinburgh Emancipation Com- 
mittee, which continues its work in the form of 
occasional aid to the freedmen. She is the 
Treasurer of the Women’s Suffrage Committee 
here, and desires to give her name as a sub- 
scriber to Toe Revotvrion. Mrs. Nichol is a 
member of the Ndindurgh Educational Society 
for promoting higher culture amongst women, 
and she is also a working member of the Scot- 
tish Society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. For the benefit of these, her dumb 
clients, as she calls them, as well as for the use 
of human wayfarers, she is just now engaged 
in the erection of a fountain at the meetiug ot 
the roads to Edinburg from the village of Morn- 
ingside and the south, a few hundred yards 
from the gate of Huntly Lodge. It is an ele- 
gant design, in gray granite, surmounted by a 
globular lamp, suspended in a stand of orna- 
mental iron work. The fountain will be a fit 
emblem of the donor, dispensing light and re- 
freshment, as she does, all around, and helping 
those who are in need in life’s pilgrimage. It 
will be a great boon to all travellers, both to 
men and their humble kindred, whose claims 
we ure, tow apt to forget and whom Mrs. E. P. 
NYchc; makes her especial charge. I enclose you 
two pamphlets which she has given me on this 
subject of the rights of animals, viz. : ‘‘ Horses 
and their Masters,” and ‘“‘A Few Words on a 
Neglected Subject,” by Mary Howitt. 

WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN EUROPE. 

Another appeal has just been made to the 
Senatus Academicus of the University of Edin- 
burgh by several ladies, praying that it would 
recommend the University Court to admit wo- 
men to the matriculation examinations for medi- 
cal students, and to the usual examinations for 
degrees. The petitioners propose to pay the 
Professors liberally to lecture to them separ- 
ately. Although this appears to be only the 
second best thing, and is by no means equiva- 
lent to opening the University to women, and 
though many will regard as a compromise the 
acceptance of anything less than equal rights 
in educational matters, this appeal has, no 
doubt, been adopted as a practical solution of 
the present difficulty which obstructs the way 
of so many medical students. While regarding 
@ common and joint education for men and 
women as the highest ideal and the course dic- 
tated by nature, and most advantageous for both 
sexes, we can fully sympathise with this effort 
‘to bring matters to a point so that, as the Brilish 
Medical Journal says, no other course seems 
open to the Senatus but to recommend that the 





University shall be opened on the proposed 
terms to women. The whole question is by 
this appeal narrowed toa single issue. ‘The 
propriety of joint medical study by men and 
women, and the difficulties that might or might 
not attend it,” says the Scolsman, “are not 
now elements in the case ; the ladies accept the 
fiat of exclusion from the public classes, but 
they think that the very fact of that exclusion 
gives them a right to ask that other arrange- 
ments shall be made on their behalf, that the 
sanction of the University shall not be refused 
if, by arrangement with the medical professors, 
they are able to secure opportunities of ade- 
quate instruction.” 
The Scotsman still further remarks : 


It. will, indeed, be hard for the University authorities 
to retuse this request without committing themselves 
to, che policy of condemning women to compulsory ig. 
norance whenever their desire for knowledge happens 
to rise above the ordinary dead level, of which we hear 
such frequent complaints. It is not a question now 
whether women shall be educated in medicine along 
with men, but whether they shall be educated at all, for 
to retuse such a request as this is practically to shut the 
door of knowledge in this country, in the faces of one- 
halt its inhabitants. Society in general is interested in 
the question whether women are to be forcibly excluded 
fromm a profession where they claim to have a distinct 
place, and where certainly their services seem likely to 
be welcomed by many of their own sex—to whom only 
they have ever proposed to minister. Such exclusion is 
denounced as unworthy even of a Trades-Union, and 
why, then, should not opporiunitics of medical educa- 
tion be thrown open to women? It seems unlikely that 
Universities can fail much longer to recognize that the 
providing such instruction forms part of the duty im- 
imposed on them by the national trust they hold. The 
question is merely one of time, for the final issue can 
hardly be considered doubtful ; but what has now to be 
decided is, simply whether the University of Edinburgh 
shall lead the way in this important matter, or whether 
they shall relinquish the post of honor to some other 
University, by passing now a vote of exclusion wh.ch it 
may have to rescind in the course of a very few years. 
As our University has already derived a large part of its 
repute from the excellence of its medical school, there 
seems an additional obligation laid on it to meet this new 
demand in a liberal spirit. And we understand that the 
ladies now knocking at their gates offer very liberal 
terms to have them opened. They fully recognize the 
unfairness of asking a prcfessor to lecture to a class of 
one or two female students at a sacrifice of his time and 
labor ; and they are consequently prepared to guarantee 
any minimum amount of fees which the medical faculty 
itself chooses toname, They thus seem really to leave 
the authorities no excuse—either on principle or on pe, 
cuniary grounds—tor refusal. 

In illustration of the practical interest women 
take in this question in Europe and the progress 
already made I may mention that three ladies are 
now studying in the Medical School of Paris, two 
at Vienna, and eight at Zurich. In St. Peters- 
burg, where ample facilities for medical study 
are placed at the disposal of women by the au- 
thorities, one lady has just taken the degree of 
M.D, and several others are pursuing their 
studies with the same object. With reference 
to the question now before the University of 
Edinburgh, the Brilish Medical Journal says : 

Sooner or later our Universities must open their gates 
to females. It would, therefore, be an act of grace on 
the part of that university, and wortby of Scotland, ad- 
vanced as it is in liberal opinions on education, to lead 
the way, and afford suitable opportunities of study for 
ladies entering the protession. 


MISS MARY CARPENTER. 


I mentioned in a former letter the arrival of 
this lady at her home in Bristol on her return 
from India in consequence of the state of her 
health. She is now happily quite restored, and 
intends to go out again to Bombay, in the au- 
tumn, to pursue her valuable labors there in ad- 
vancing education among the women of India. 
Some trained teachers are now engaged in the 
schools established by the government, and so 





far the work has been fairly set going. Miss 
Carpenter will further develop her plans when 
she goes back to the wide field of labor awaiting 
her m India. In the meantime, she is occu- 
pied with a subject to which she has given much 
attention, both in theory and practice—in the 
writiug of valuable manuals, and in experimen- 
tal efforts. I mean the subject of Prison Disci- 
pline, to which in these different aspects Miss 
Carpenter has devoted many years of her life. 
She is at present in Dublin giving a course of 
her drawing-room lectures on this subject. She 
is staying with Sir Walter Croften, the principal 
director of the celebrated Irish penal system, so 
deservedly famous and so eminently successful 
in that branch of governmeutal duty. At the 
first meeting of the Social Science Association, 
held at Clifton and Bristol in 1856, Miss Car- 
penter read a paper in the section for Prison 
Discipline, and it is not unlikely that she will 
attend the meeting which is to be held in Bris- 
tol this year also, before her return to India. 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL AND HIS NEW WORK. 


Mr. J. S. Mill has been staying in Paris for 
some time, and has just recovered from a severe 
attack of illness from which he bas been suffer- 
ing. He is now quite convalescent, and is 
shortly expected at his residence, Blackheath 
Park, near London. You will be pleased to 
learn that the ‘ Subjection of Women” is being 
eagerly read, and notwithstanding the shallow 
and disparaging criticisms of the Atheneum and 
the Spectator, it has already reached a second 
edition. It has received several favorable no- 
tices, and the high position it takes, as a literary 
work, is fully acknowledged. It is agreed that 
even those who dissent from its doctrines can- 
not fail to draw fresh light and instruction from 
its pages. I understand that the reception 
which his work has received exceeds Mr. Mill’s 
expectations, and that he is pleased to find the 
public so ready to appreciate it. 


ORGANIZED WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


This is the title of an article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for this month, by Miss Octavia Hill, 
in which she gives some useful suggestions 
founded on four years’ management of a Lon- 
don court. In a letter some months since I 
alluded to Miss O. Hill and her work which 
owes its existence to Mr. Ruskin. In the pre- 
sent paper she states the case fully, and gives 
delails of her method of dealing with her ten- 
ants. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
further organization in our mode of dealing 
with the poor is necessary, and that charity, in 
order to be effectual, must be wisely considered 
and carried out. The point which Miss Hill 
especially brings out is that of disciplining the 
poor by individual influence ; acting upon them 
practically in the regulation of their hves by 
means of the power possessed by landlord or 
landlady. She says that a mob of paupers and 
semi-paupers can, by this means, be changed - 
into a body of self-dependent workers. ‘‘ And,” 
she adds, ‘‘although such influence may be 
brought to bear upon them in various ways, 
it may be exercised in a very remarkable man- 
ner by persons undertaking the oversight and 
management of such houses as the poor habit- 
ually lodgein.” She then gives her experience 
in two courts in Marylebone, including nine 
crowded houses, let out in tenements of one or 
two rooms each. Here, where ruin and wrong 
prevailed, she has introduced order, and neat- 
ness, and industry, and in consequence a higher 
tone of morals and wholesome self-dependence. 
Miss O. Hill gives, at the end of her article, a 
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few simple rules by which she has been guided 
in her work and intercourse with her tenants : 

1. It is best strictly to enforce fulfilment ot 
all such duties as payment of rent, etc. 

2. It is far better to give work than either 
money or goods. 

3. It is most helpful of all to strengthen, by 
sympathy and counsel, the energetic efforts 
which shall bear fruit in time to come. 

4. It is essential to remember that every man 
has his own view of his life, and must be free 
to fulfil it. 


5. The poor need tie development of every 
power which can open to them noble sources of 
joy. , 

‘*NOW-A-DAYS "—A NEW MAGAZINE. 

The Englishwoman’s Review has been merged 
into a monthly Magazine with this title. It 
promises ‘interesting papers, showing the 
course the movement for improving the posi- 
tion of women is taking m France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and other foreign countries.” 
The magazine will also contain stories, literary 
articles, art notices, and reviews of books, 
Amongst the contributors are the names of 
Mrs. Josephine Butler,. Miss Jessie Boucherett, 
Miss Florence Hill, Miss Wolstentoline, Mrs. 
Boyle Bernard and Frances Freeling Braderip. 

‘¢ @OMAN’S CULTURE AND WOMAN’S WORK.” 

A series of Essays, by different writers, with 
this title, will shortly be published by Macmil- 
lan & Co., Londou., The editor is Josephine E. 
Butler, and there is no doubt that the work will 
prove a most valuable addition to this special 
literature of our age. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 

The number of petitions presented this session 
up to June 15th was 168. The number of sig- 
natures amounted to 29,358. Besides this, 
there were eight. petitions under seal, which 
means that they were drawn up at a public 
meeting, and signed and sealed by the chair- 
man on behalf of the meeting. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY RILL. 

This Bill went through Committee on the 
17th ult., without discussion. In a tew days it 
will probably be read a third time when 
it will have fina'ly pagsed the House of Com- 
mons. During the present session eighty peti- 
tions in favor of the Bill have been presented, 
containing over 33,000 signatures. Petitions 
to the Lords, with some 20,000 signatures are 
ready for presentation. 

I am, very truly yours, 
Resecca Moors. 
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HYDE PARK IN THE SEASON—ST. ALBAN’S 
CHURCH—A LITTLE GOSSIP. 
Lonpon, July 16, 1869. 

Lonpon ‘in the season,” and London ‘“ out 
of season,” are so unlike, that no one really 
knows the city unless he has seen it under both 
aspects. It seems strange to an American that 
the summer months, during which time our 
cities are deserted by any one who can get out 
of town, should be the fashionable season in 
London ; the time for the meeting of Paslia- 


* ment, for the opera, the best theatricals, balls, 


dinner parties, etc., etc. It is, however, no 
mere eccentricity on the part of the English 
which has led to this arrangement of the fash» 
ionable world ? ' 


My first visit to London occurred in Novem- 
ber, and it needed only a sojourn of a few 
weeks to make me understand why the fall 
and winter months were not chosen for ‘‘ the 
season” in the city. Rains, fogs so thick 
that the gas has to be burned all day long in our 
parlor, and a chilly, raw atmosphere made the 
city quite intolerable to any one who was not 
obliged to remain in it, and we left the capital 
of Great Britain with a feeling of amazement 
that millions of Victora’s subjects could be 
found willing ‘o live in so dismal a place! 


During that visit we attended Spurgeon’s 
chapel, and in the course of the sermon there 
was such a chorus of coughs, sneezes, etc., from 
the four thousand, or more people composing 
the audience that Mr. Spurgeon was obliged, in 
self-defence, to beg his listeners to repress 
their inclination to cough as much as possible. 
During the winter months diseases of the lungs 
are so numerous and fatal that deaths from con- 
gestion alone number thousands ; incredible as 
this may seem, it 18 true! and were the same 
number of deaths caused by any such disease 
as fever or cholera, a panic would be the result ; 
but since lung compluiats are not contagious, 
no special alarm is felt. 


But London in summer is delightful. It is 
never subject to such oppressive heats as our 
northern cities. The air is fresh, the sun 
shines all day long, the twilighty linger even 
till twelve or one o’clock at night’! 


The parks are bright with a fresh, spring-like 
green, and they are full of people of all ranks 
and conditions who enjoy themselves each in his 
own way. From the hours of twelve till two in 
the morning, the fashionable world go on horse- 
back into Rotten Row in Hyde Park to sce and 
tobeseen. All along this road are placed chairs 
in which those who do not nde can look on and 
see other people enjoy themselves; and the 
lookers-on are far more numerous than the 
riders, though these latter are no smali caval- 
cade. [tis & sight well worth seeing ; the mag- 
nificent bloud-horses, the fine horsemanship of 
the ladies and gentlemen, and the number of 
the riders make ita spectacle not to be wit, 
nessed many other park in the world, nor even 
at Hyde Park at any other time than ‘in the 
season.” At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
driving begins, and long columns of elegant 
turn-outs, drawn by splendid carriage-horses, 
filled with expensively if not always taslefully 
dressed ladies, and their escorts, form another 
panorama more -atiractive than the morning's 
parade. The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
usually to be seen among the gay and Drilliant 
throng, and the nobility, Dukes, Earls, Mar- 
quises, Lords, and all in their. elegant family 
carriages, with their liveried servants, form a 
part ot the splendid pageant. 

A Frenchman, writing a sketch of his travels 
in England, says that ‘‘in three poiuts all the 
other nations must acknowledge the superiority 
of Great Britain, viz.: in the beauty of her 
trees, horses, end women !” 

An American might not be prepared to admit 
this claim altogether, but I think he would con- 
fess that such trees, such horses and such women 
as are collected in Hyde Park ‘in the season ” 
need fear no rivalry in any other country, both 
as regards number and beauty. 

In the Bois de Bologne in Paris the proces- 
sion 18 more brilliant and showy, perhaps, but 
it lacks the substantial elegance, the dignified 
respectability which charac‘erize the British 
world of fashion, 





The flash and glitter of the French parade 





smacks too much of the parvenu, while in Eng- 
land the quieter taste but solid value of equip- 
ages and equipments impress one with the 
wealth and standing of their owners at once. 
There may be, and no doubt are, in the drive at 
Hyde Park many of the women of the demi- 
monde, but they do not flaunt their shame in 
the face of the public as they do in Paris, 
where, dressed in the most costly aud elegant 
toilettes, and occupying the most stylish of 
equipages, they show themselves in the Bois de 
Bologne in such numbers as to shock and as- 
tonish a stranger; while the fact that this is 
taken as a matter of course by the residents of 
Paris, shows a state of society which is a dan- 
gerous thing .for any community. When vice 
can thrust itself thus unabashed in the face of 
the world, it is a proof that the moral senti- 
ment of the time has been sadly undermined, 
and when that is the case there is dancer for 
the social foundations, lest they give way sud- 
denly and without warning. 


Our first Sunday in London we spent in visit- 
ing St. Alban’s, the church which is pre-emi- 
eminently the headquarters of Ritualism. The 
church is situated in Brooke street, Holborn, 
and is neither very large nor in a fashionable 
locality. Its congregation is evidently not com- 
posed of the upper classes. It has no pews, 
but is filled with plain, uncushioned benches, 
and men and women sit on different sides of the 


J church, All the seats are free; an innovation 


which might be followed with advantage in the 
Protestant and low churches in our own land— 
where, alsv, it is not often the case that the test 
which our Lord gave of his ministry to John, 
that ‘‘the poor have the gospel preached to 
them,” could be applied with truth, or with 
satisfactory results. 


A large cross adorned the altar, and flowers 
and burning candles gave to St. Alban’s the ap- 
pearance of a Roman Catholic church. Noless 
than three priests, dressed in superb robes of 
gold and green, precisely similar to the Romish 
priestly vestments, officiated ; they had their 
attendant acolytes, and the service was intoned. 
{ had to listen very attentively for some 
time before 1 could discover whether the words 
chanted by the clergymen were Latin or Eng- 
lish. It was the latter, but it might as well 
have been Latin, for it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the sentences ; a word here and there 
was all I could catch. The choral service was 
pleasant to listen to, however, and the people 
about me seemed very devout. They crossed 
themselves repeatedly during the service, and 
whenever the name of Christ was uttered in ser- 
vice or in sermon, priest and people bowed the 
head reverently. While the communion ser- 
vice was in progress the priest elevated the 
Host three times, with all the genuflections and 
prostrations that ever accompany that ceremony 
in a Romish church. In fact, had I not known 
that I was in an Episcopalian place of worship, 
I should never have imagined that these were 
Pro‘estant ceremonials. 

The burning of candles on the altar has been 
discontinued by the established church in Eng- 
land, and St. Alban’s and some other of the 
high church bodies are fined for adhering to the 
practice, lut they pay their fines and still burn 
their candles. 

The sermon was brief and Christian, and the 
practical work done by the rector and his assist- 
ants is, undoubtedly, of the best sort. He de- 
votes himself to the poorand the suffering, and 
when the good work that St, Albau's does is 
known, its follies in the ways of ritualiem may 
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easily be pardoned. If they do Christ’s work, 
among Christ’s poor, what matters it that they 
wear one sort of robe or another, chant or read the 
service, cross themselves or omit the form, sit 
bolt upright or bow at the mention of the name 
of our common Lord and Master. Let those who 
rail at their Puseyiem imitate their good works 
before they dare cast them out of the Christian 
pale. Perhaps the ceremonics, the music, etc., 
may attract the ignorant and uncultured masses 
of the London poor, and if it brings them un- 
der better influences, and lifts them into a 
higher life, who would quarrel with the means 
that conduces to such a worthy end? 

Like all the greatest works of God or man, 
London cannot be appreciated by a‘hurried or 
superficiul examination. Americans, in their 
haste to get to Paris, rarely see enough of the 
city to learn its attractive features. Its build- 
ings, both public and private, are remarkably 
fine, and aside from Hyde and Regent's Park, it 
has very many smaller squares which seem as 
lungs for the great city, and in spite of the six 
or eight months’ gloomy and foggy atmos- 
phere, which leaves its traces in the dingy look 
of all buildings, London has a beauty of its 
own. Its extent and vastness, its hurrying, 
bustling crowds, its whirl of busy life, make 
you feel, wherever you go in its miles of streets, 
that you are in one of the world’s great centres 
of commercial activity. 

Among the ladies whom one meets in walking, 
you are struck with the lack of taste in dress. 
They wear little or no hoops or crinoline, and 
instead of the pretty and convenient short street 
costumes which Parisian and American ladies 
have adopted, they still drag about, or hold up, 
in an awkward attempt at better things, the 
long, trailing skirts which other nations dis- 
carded long ago. ‘* They say "—but what will 
not “ they say? "—that short dresses will never 
be worn during the reign of Victoria, whose 
feet, as well as her royal daughters’ are plebeian 
in their large size and clumsy shape, and, there- 
fore, as the ladies of Queen Elizabeth's time 
had to wear ruffs, because she needed to cover a 
deformity in her neck, so the women of the 
present age in England must keep on long 
dresses, because Victoria has to hide her feet. 
lt is a fortunate thing for French and American 
ladies, that the Empress is handsome and can 
afford to give them graceful and pretty fashions! 

The opera is still drawing crowded houses 
to tisten to Patti and Wilson, the rival prima 
donnas. Both these artists have been recently 
greatly honored by royal favor. Nillson has 
been invited to Windsor Castle to sing to the 
Queen, and this is said to be the highest honor 
ever paid to an artiste. Patti, as the Mar- 
chionness de Caux, has been invited as a quest, 
to dine with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
an‘ also to a party at Marlborough House, the 
residence of these dignitaries. 

It is also announced that the Prince of Wales 
will shortly unveil the “bronze statue of George 
Peabody, which is the work of one of our great- 
est American artists,. Story the sculptor. So 
the Prince will be doing honor to two Ameri- 
cans at once in this ceremonial, when the statue 
takes its place in the city to which the munifi- 
cent banker has given so unprecedented a 
donation. 

Thad intended to say something of the Art 
Exhibitions now open, but my letter is already 
so long, that I must postpone it till a future 
time. Lavra C. Bunuarp. 





Women, remember the Newport Convention. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 





DELAWARE, Ohio, July 29th, 1869. 
Miss ANTHONY: You will find enclosed two dollars, 
please send me THE Revo.ution. I have denied myself 
some of life’s necessaries to get your paper. Oh, how 
the women of this place are sneered at for saying they 

want a little more elbow room ! RacHEL BARKER. 

JuLy 30th, 1869. 
Mas, Stanton: Among the huge pile of Garrivon 
anti-slavery, anti-barbarian mottces, I select the follow- 
ing : “ Plant yourseif upon tbe perfect abstract right, 
and trust God to see that it shall prove the expedievt ?”’ 
Live out, practicaily, to the halter, if need be, that 
golden gem of Jesus, “ All things whatsoever ye would,”’ 
etc. “Ifinall the sunny south, there existed but one 
case of tyranny over woman, with the lash litted by bloody 
hands, excoriating the body until death releases the 
agonized spirit, and her children witnesses and spec- 
tators of this fiendish brutality, and left by law in the 
same vulture claws, one such instance as this, said 
that fearless, moral, true hero of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is all-sufficient, and cause enough to root ont the 
basting curse of chattel slavery from American soil 
and hurl it, root and branch, into a hell so deep and 
fathomless, that the running fire could never re-ignite 

the relation of master and slave! ” 


Your vivid portrayal of a murdered woman in this 
week’s REVOLUTION is a case precisely parallel and to 
the point, except her skin was white, and her blood 
appealing to the statesmen and philanthropists of this 
continent to give woman the ballot that her children 
may be protected and saved from a like tragic death. 

Ovid, New York. J.8. W. Evans. 


Yes, these ignorant men regard iarriage *g a 
condition of slavery for woman, arrogating to 
themselves the rights of lord and master, and 
this fatal idea 1s taught in all man’s creeds and 
codes. 

We hold the Horace Bushnells responsible 
for these hideous overt acts, chronicled in all 


our papers. 
OREGON. 


Extract of a letter to Miss Anthony, dated 
Portland, Oregon, July 8, 1869 : 


On the 4th inst., I had the privilege of hearing your 
friend, Mr. Train, on the question of ‘‘ Female Suftrage,”’ 
and also recommending THE Revo.urion to the people. 
I sympathize with you and your coadjutors ; and permit 
me to assure you, there are bundreds of others on this 
coast, who are with you. On this coast, owing to rea- 
sons which you will readily apprehend, women are of 
more relative importance than in almost any section of 
the country ; audIam confident that, if their claims 
are pressed, they will soon be recognized. The difficulty 
here has been, that those of our citizens who have ad- 
vocated social reform, have not been of the right class, 
But there is now a fine opportunity to enlist another and 
a better order of advocates, Thanks to the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which forces negro suffrage on us, besides, 
perhaps, leaving a chance for Chinese suffrage, our peo- 
ple are disposed to look differently on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage. Mr. Train has started the ball, and it 
must be kept moving. From my earliest youth, I have 
advocated from a sense of justice, woman’s right to equal 
pay for equal work, AsI grew older and saw more of 
“society,”’ I felt that our women had been grievously 
wronged. Iam determined bere, in our new state, to 
see them equal before the law. 


ON DRESS. 


Burravo, N. Y., August 5, 1869. 
Editor of the Revolution : 

Your article in Taz Revoxivrion of 22d July (p. 41, 
col. 2) on ‘* Woman’s Dress ’—in a paragraph illustrat- 
ing “many good reasons for adopting male costume ’”’ 
by women—reads thus : 

** Unfortunately, the law forbids woman thus to protect 
herself ;"" 

i, e. New York State, wherein reside you, and the 
good Dr. Jackson,’’ whose “able letter’’ was therein 
being replied . The next sentence reads thus: “Now 
“good Dr. Jackson, instead of reproaching us for trains. 
or any other absurdities of dress, set yourself to work 
with your compeers, to remodel your laws.” Of course, 
if there be no such law, then he may 80 “ reproach!” Let 
us meditate! Does “the law so forbid woman” to 
“adopt male costume ?” 

The New York State statutes have been searched in 
vain for such alaw. The Buffalo Chief of Police—cau- 
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tious to not infringe on ‘“ Woman’s Right” to dress 
as she pleases—was advised by the District Attorney 
(after being requested to examine) that there was no law 
en the subject in this state—that if a woman did not 
violate the law in regard to ‘‘ disguises ’’—planned solely 
to affect the persons engaged in the anti-rent riots in the 
eounties bordering on the Hudson River—then there was 
no law affecting the right of any individual to adopt any 
costume selected. That law against “ disguise,”’ so faras 
pertinent, reads thus : 

Chapter 3. An act to prevent persons appearing dis- 
guised and armed. Passed January 28, 1845. “§ 1. 
Every person who, having his face painted, discolored, 
covered, or concealed, or being otherwise disguised, in a 
manner calculated to prevent Lim from been identified, 
shall appear in any road or public highway, or in any 
ficld, lot, wood, or enclosure, may be pursued and ar- 
rested in the manner hereinafter provided ; and upon 
being broucht betore avy judge, or other officer, herein- 
after designated, of the same county where he shall be ar- 
rested, and not giving a good account of himself, shall 
be deemed a vagrant, and on conviction, as provided (in 
tille 2, ch. 20, part 1, of the Revised Statu'es) shall be 
committed to and imprisoned in the county jail of the 
county where such person shall be found, for a term not 
exceeding six months,” 

Thea provides what magistrates and sheriffs, etc., may 
do to arrest such person so disguised. 

Does that act “ forbid womaz to adopt male costume!” 
It cannot be well so tortured. What then? Will you 
please cite that “law’’ which so ‘forbids woman to 
adopt the male costume? ” 

Respectfully your friend, 
Le GranD MARVIN. 
Bur.inoTon, Iowa, July 16th, 1869. 

Mrs. E. C. Stanton—Dear Madam: Having noticed 
that your paper seems to consider ‘‘ lowa’”’ a safe state on 
the important question which you are advocating, I hate 
to throw cold water upon your sanguine views ; but to 
prevent errors and disappointment I wish to remark 
that, in my estimation, based upon much personal ex- 
perience, this state needs as much * cultivation ” on the 
subject as any ofthem. All the foreign population here, 
privcipally German, Swede, and some Dutch, are as 
mulishly opposed to any ‘‘voman ’’ voting, as only Ger- 
man, Swede, or Dutch peasants can be. They, and that 
branch of the American population which drinks whis- 
key more than once a week are firm believers in woman's 
sphere, and as they appear to have nine-tenths of the 
women on their side, the obstacles show more formida- 
ble than they did on the negro question. 

Iowa, at any rate this Southern part of it, is not as 
sound on the goose as Tue Revo.vrion thinks, and it had 
better be put on the travelling list of your apostles. The 
next time that Anna Dickinson, “ or any other man” of 
that stamp, comes within reach of this region, let her 
reach it by all means. 

To write these last two lines was the principal object 
in my addressing this letter to you. 

You have friends here too, of course, but they are not 
many. Yours respectfully, 

HomER BoECKLIN. 


As we have a son in Iowa, and we see by the 
papers that he read the Declaratior, and made a 
speech at Woodbine, on the 4th of July, we lay 
our commands on him to go into Southern Iowa 
immediately after his crops are harvested, and 
preach the gospel of woman’s enfranchisement 
to the heathen round about, and prepare the 
way for Anna Dickinson, who is now settling 
the Chinese question in California. 

Curcaeo, July 3, 1869. 
Editor of the Revolution: 

What is voting? Not merely the casting the vote— 
that every one understands, and if that were all, surely 
the women of our land could do it as well as the men— 
voting should be regarded, it seems to me, as law-making 
and law-making, to be worth anything, must have the 
power to enforce the laws it makes, or it is a farce and a 
nullity. Could laws made by women in any country be 
enforced, the male part of the population being unwilling 
that they should be enforced ? To me it seems not, But 
if they could, I freely admit the right of women to vole, 
as I admit that any ten women can judge of human wel- 
fare as well, other things being equal, as any ten men. 

This is my stumbling block in considering the Woman 
Suffrage question, Can you settle it? 

Respectfully, 
A READER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Your stumbling block is easily disposed of : 
1st, All men will not be on one side and the 
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women on the other. We shall always have 
a large majority with us. All good men, like 
yourself, will of course be ready to see our laws 
executed. Man’s loyalty to woman is a part of 
his nature. 


2d. Moral power is more than brute force. A 
kind, nice word from a mother has more influ- 
ence on a rude, rough boy, than all a father’s 
violence and threats. 

Men are but grown up children, and the na. 
tion is governed on the same principle as the 
family. 

When woman’s patience, mercy and love are 
a recognized element in government, the reign 
of brate force will gradually pass away. 


CaMDEN, N. J., July 31, 1869. 

Mrs. ExizaABeTH Capy STaNtoNn—Dear Madam : Her- 
bert Spencer hits it when he says ‘* Equity kncws no dif- 
ference of sex.’’ 

I see that your Convention will be held at Newport 
August 25-6. If you announce me in THE REVOLUTION, 
T will address the meeting on tne 26th. 

I believe in mind, and heart, and soul, in your move- 
ment ; and unlike the “devil ”’ in scripture, I not only 
want to “believe and tremble,” but want to work out 
woman’s salvation and mine, and at once. 

Yours, JAMES MATLACK SCOVEL. 


We shall be glad to have a word from one of 
New Jersey’s distinguished sons, and we hope 
he will soon call a Convention in that benighted 
State, where women cannot will their own pro- 
perty. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


The South don’t wait to be called on but goes 
to work herself. In New Orleans, meetings of 
an interesting character ure already held in pri- 
vate parlors and elsewhere, to consider the sub- 
ject. A private letter trom that city thus re- 
ports one of them : 


Several meetings have been held at different residences, 
having for their object the Discussion of Suffrage tor 
woman. Women of families took an active part, both in 
the discussion and in tbe reading of Essays, composed 
by one of the women present. My friend assures me that 
he had not for years listened to anything that excited ia 
him a more profound interest than the sentiment ex- 
pressed in one of them, by a lady, in behalf of womaa 
and her rights and privileges as advocated by your 
RevouuTion. And so great was the interest awakened, 
that the meeting was adjourned over for another even- 
ing, at which time a repetition was had, much to the de. 
light of all present. Yet upon a vote being taken as to the 
viows of those present, a majority was rendered against 
woman’s interest, and that by women themselves. But 
an interest was excited which will result in good to the 
cause, 








WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 
_—>—— 
From the N. Y. Tribuve. 

Tur Rev. J. D. Fulton of Boston preached a sermon in 
Springfield, Mass., recently, on the woman question. 
Having made an argument in favor of the authority of 
the Bible, and urged the study of the Scriptures as de- 
fining woman’s position, he said : ‘‘ The attempt 18 now 
being made to prove that woman is suffering from a des- 
potism more intolerable than human slavery, that God 
is the anthor of it, and that its code of laws is contained 
in the Bible. The attitude of so-called philanthropists 
isruinous., He stood firmly on the anti-slavery platform 
because he stood with God, and stands opposed to the 
modern woman movement because he so stands with 
God. His first impulse was to ad te it, but research 
had shown it the very worst fate that could befall wo- 
man. We shall have no new women ; but the dear old 
woman we have loved and reverenced from infancy, as 
God made her. The Methodist Review says there is no 
such word in the Bible as helpmeet, I should like to 
know where he gets his Bible ; but I thank God there is 
such a word there as helpmeet, and I thank him that 
there is a helpmeet at No 32 Melville st., Boston (Mr. Ful- 
ton‘s residence). Christ carefully taught subordination 
of woman to man, His treatment of his mother forms 
the greatest bar to Mariolatry, an obstacle to Christian - 
ity, second only to pagan idolatry.” In conclusion, Mr, 
Fulton contrasted the enthusiasm of the advocates of 








this false reform with the adherents to the old state cf 
things ; money is being spent largely on the side of error ; 
who will spend a dollar on the side of truth. Where are 
the watchmen on the walls ot Jerusalem, to check the 
great tide of this error. 

No, Mr. Fulton, we are rapidly proving, 
to the satisfaction of thinking minds, that 
God is net the author of woman’s degra- 
dation, and when inspired women give their 
version and interpretation of His law, we shall 
see the Bible as well as the good Fathor always 
on the side of justice and equality. These Rev- 
erend gentlemen have laid down their laws to 
woman-kind with great unction in the past, 
and we have been meek, sad listeners to what 
seemed our predestined fate, but with thought 
and a knowledge of the alphabet, comes hope, 
and an awakening suspicion that the laws of 
Nature may differ somewhat from those of man, 
and that in obedience to the higher, the divine, 
we may be compelled in the progress of events 
to repudiate the customs, creeds aud codes of 
our erring fellow-mortals. 

From the N. Y. Times. 

If women were to wear the same dress a8 men—that is, 
if they were to wear coat, vest and trowsers, with long- 
legged boots and stove-pipe hats—they would be able to 
command the same pay as men for their labor at all in- 
dustrial pursuits, trades and professions. ‘this is Mrs. 
Stanton’s new idea. Now, the thing is very easily tried ; 
and if any respectable number of women wish to try it 
we venture to say the Police will not interfere. If ine- 
quality of pay is owing to difference of costume, then 
the female workers have the remedy in their own hands. 
We would be willing to see the experiment tried. 

We of Tue Revouvtion believein obeying the 
law which forbids this experiment, and as we 
have not the right to vote we cannot be said to 
hold the remedy in our hands, This 1s not Mrs, 
Stanton’s new idea, for it is quite an old idea, and 
hundreds of women are doing the thing we have 
merely approved with our pen. 

From the New York Citizen. 

Woman’s Ricuts.—If an ignorant, ungainly, diseased, 
uneducated, wealthy, selfish old woman of fitty were to 
plight her troth to an intelligent, well-educated, good- 
looking young gentleman of thirty, who assured her that 
it was her wrinkled, bony, skinny perron, and not her 
money, that he wanted ; and that her senseless, misspell- 
ed, badly-worded and ungrammatical letters were the 
most charming he had ever read, and that he wou'd not 
change a line of them, or accept in their place the finest 
productions of Addison or Irving; if this oid woman 
should change her mind before the auspicious wedding- 
day, and determine to bestow ber heart and charms on 
some other swaip, would a Western jury, in a suit for 
breach of promise of marriage against her by the heari- 
broken lover, render a verdict of one bundred thousand 
dollars damages? How does Miss Anthony like ali man’s 
rights ? 


Men make the laws, Mr. Roosevelt, and have 
the remedy in their own hands. Men are the 
judges, jurors and advocates, and if they can- 
not get justice at the hands of their own sex, 
they must put women 1n their places. When 
the world of work is open to woman, and she 
is well paid for her labor, the will not be guilty 
of such base deeds as sueing men for breach of 
promise, or accepting gold from the hands of her 
betrayer. In the general upturning and upheav- 
ing we propose, we shall see the rights of man as 
well as woman more sacredly regarded and pro- 
tected. 

From the N, Y. Evening Express. 

Mrs, Mary Clemner Ames, in the last number of the 
Independent, do. 8 herselt and ber sex honor by the noble 
and dignified manner in which she takes Dr. Bushnell 
to task for his recent book on Woman Suffiage. She con- 
troverts all his arguments with the ability of a master. 
She takes his ‘‘ thunder-force”’ all out of him. 

You mean his twaddle ; there is certainly no 
‘‘thunder-force ” in his book, 

From the N, Y. Evening Press, 
The Citizen for this woek is fecling torribly distressed 


. 





because THE REVOLUTION has come out in favor of fe- 
males wearing a sensible, healthy, and convenient dress. 
This paper thinks Olive Logan can hide her diminished 
head. We are of the opinion that all parties will survive 
this attack of the Citizen. 


Tue Revoxvtron has evidently not come to 
bring peace on earth! We hope Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Forney will meet and console each 
other, for there is much still in store for them. 


From the Sun. 

THE advocates of female suffrage show a great deal of 
shrewdness in attacking the strougholds of tashion. 
Close upon the heels of the brilliant Saratoga Convention, 
they propose to hold one at Newport. By all means let 
them fight it out on this line all summer, The idea is a 
good one, and we trust Long Branch, White Sulphur 
Springs, Lake George, Lake Mahopac, Niagara, and all 
fashionable resorts, will be conventionized in the inter- 
ests of women, If Miss Anthony and Mrs, Stanton can 
only get the ‘* butterflies o! tashion’’ on their side, suc- 
cess is assured, 


We get hosts of letters from these frail ones 
now. There are many sad, stricken heurts, 
‘neath the bright wings so gaily fluttering mid 
sunshine and flowers, longing for the braver, 
nobler lives to which we are beckoning them. 


From the N. Y. Evening Press. 

THe REVOLUTION is always spicy reading, but the num 
ber for to-day seems to be more so than usual. It is 
spicy because it is earnest and truthful, The facts which 
it gives the public are of wonderful and startling signifi- 
cance. We marvel how any man can read them and for 
a moment longer sneer at the cause or refuse to allow 
women the rights for which they plead so earnestly and 
truthiuily. We wonder how any decent man on the 
Tribune staff can find it in bis heart to write against 
them. In the Vedas of India there is a maxim which - 
reads : ‘He who despises a woman despises his mo- 
ther.” So we think ho who would deny the humblest of 
them tiieir rights would treat his mother the same way. 
THE Revo.urion is a good paper, battling for a noble 
cause, aud we commend it to the earnest consideration 
of all our readers, The present number has an “ Appeal *$ 
from Mrs, Gage, some interesting “Editorial Correts 
poudence”’ from Mrs. Stanton, an article on ‘A Wo- 
man’s Congress,” another one in reply to the silly argu« 
ment the ‘** Women do not Want to Vote,” one on “La 
Bible Dans L’India,’’ English Correspondence, and a 
large number of able editorials from the pen of Parker 
Pilisbury and others. It is an able number. 


Let Forney read the above, and remember the 
motto, ‘‘Evil to him who evil thinks.” Just 
such testimonials as the above come to us from 
far and near. ‘The leading literary women of 
the country will all adorn our pages £0 soon as 
we are sufficiently powerful not to need their 
services. 





Cuins AND HER CuILpREN.—One cf the 
sprightliest, most liberal and every way deserv- 
ing little Dailies now published in this City, 
the Evening Press. It entertains, most hospi- 
tably, every new reform, and every new arrival 
on our shores, cf whatever race, or from what- 
ever country. ‘Lhe three proscribed classes 
present are the Negroes, the Chinese and the 
Women. Towerds all these, the brave little 
Press goes for far play. The other evening,i 
had a gvod article on the Chinese question 
which it closed thus : 


But there is another and higher view of this matter to 
be taken. We reter to the religious or christianizing as- 
pects of the question. All accounts represeut that the 
Chinese are, when removed from home pagan influences, 
quite ready and willing to become Christians, We 
regret that as a Christian people we have not a better ex- 
ample iu private and public morals to set them. But 
we can teach ‘hem what men ought to be, if we cannot 
show them any well preserved specimens. Even now a 
couple of Chinese merchants are on their way from 
Chicayo to this city to form business acquaintances 
with our merchants. Lt them be welcomed as men 
and brothers ; let our churches invite them to speak be- 
fore (hem (for they are said to be masters of the English 
language), aud let us learn their own views on thete 
great and interesting questions, 
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17HE WOMEN AND THE STATE. 
inlaid emaaien 

Ir seems to us that the friends of immediate Woman 

Suffrage are hardly so wise or so patriotic as those who 
are concentr iting all their energies for the moment on 
the enlargement of the education of women and the 
opening of new spheres of duty for them in regions— 
like that, for instance, of medical work, municipal econ- 
omy, and the dutiee of poor-law guardians—for which 
even at present those amongst them who wold be likely 
to be chosen tor such duties are eminently fitted. When 
Mr. Mill said last Saturday in the Conduit Street Meet- 
ing, that “until the Suffrage was gained nothing Was 
ob‘ained that might not be resumed at the caprice of our 
rulers,”’ and that “ even in America to abolish slavery 
was not enough ; the negroes could not be really free 
until they had the tranchise "’—he used what seems to 
us a most misleading and almost absurd analogy. He 
intimated—or if he did not intend to intimate, the 
whole validity of his reasoning failed—that the English 
women are held by the class who do possess the fran- 
chise in very much the same state of adverse servitude 
as the negroes of (he southern states—that it is as much 
for the selfish interest, and in the power, of men to 
keep women out of the franchise in order to keep them 
out of their other natural rights, as it was for the selfish 
interest and in the power of the whites of the south to 
keep negroes out of ‘the franchise, in order to keep them 
out of their other natural rights. This appears to us 
conspicuously and ludicrous'y false, It all the southern” 
ers’ wives and (consequently) daughters had been wo- 
men of color, and there had been no other colored per- 
sons io the south. does any one dream for a moment 
that it would have been necessary to give them the Suf- 
frage in order to compel the courts of justice to take the 
evidence of colored persons, and to treat the murder of 
a colpred person as ordinary murder? As Mr. Mill very 
well knows, the chances are that in such a case the evi- 
dence of colored persons would have been wortb almost 
more than ordinary evidence, and the murder of a colored 
person would have been regarded as a worse than ordi- 
nary murder. Wives and daughters have not aga rule 
been regarded as the objects of their husbands’ and 
fathers’ civil jealousy in any civilized state of which we 
ever read. And now in England, who doubts for a mo- 
ment that the tendency is to relax the law in favor of 
women, rather than to apply the law harshly against 
women—that a woman has far more chance of a light 
sentence for acrime, other things being equal, than a man 
—that a woman has far more chanee of heavy damages, 
other things being equal, than a man—that woman's 
labor is hedged about with greater securities—that an 
insult to a woman entails infinitely heavier social penal- 
ties? Was all this true of a negro’s position under the 
white oligarchy of the south? If women with us are in 
an almost opposite position—as who will deny ?—how is 
this for a moment compatible with the assertion that no 
rights are secure to a woman without the franchise, that 
ber claim for the franchise is her only security for other 
rights ?—Spectator. 

The London Spectator, in commenting on the 
late convention in that city, shows its ignorance 
alike of fact and philosophy. Few people are 
capable of tracing ‘effects to their true causes, 
hence they can never classify people or wrongs, 
nor understand the philosophy of those who do 
penetrate the real point where degraded classes 
are wronged. 

As seen above, the Spectator is quite indiznant 
because Mr. Mill, in a late speech, mentioned 
the women and southern slaves in the same 
connection, as equally in need of the franchise. 
If the Spectator had informed itself on the 
laws of many of the states in this republic, as 

- well as in England, it might have expressed its 
surprise that those for women were so nearly 
varallel with the southern slave code, before 
the war. 








The civil, political and religious status of wo- 
men and slaves is the same in principle, the posi- 
tion of fortunate women answering to that of the 
fortunate slaves, and for the rest, their condi- 
tion is too nearly alike in fact, to question the 
difference. 

Married women are civilly dead, so were 
slaves; they have no property, neither had 
sluves ; po personal rights, neither hud slaves ; 
no right to their children, neitber had slaves. 
In the state constitutions they are ranked toge- 
ther with idiots, lunatics and criminals. In the 
Bible they are alike taught subjection to white 
men: ‘‘Servants obey your masters,” ‘* wives 
obey your husbands.” They are alike nameless, 
purseless, cbildiess, 

The slave was Cuffy Davis, or Cuffy Lee, just 
whose Cuffy he might chance to be. The wo- 
man is Mrs Jones, Brown, or Smith, just whose 
Mrs. she may chance to be. The individuality 
of both classes is buried in the master. 


Wheat 1s the remedy in both cases? To re- 
recognize their individual existence—their full 
eqality as human beings with all others on this 
footstool. ‘To say that our condilion must be 
improved—that we may have wages, property 
rights, education—does not touch the kernel of 
the question. And the first step towards wo- 
man’s elevation is not taken until you, Mr. 
Spectator, stand aside, with bowed head and 
folded arms, and confess before all Israel and 
the sun, that woman has an individual existence, 
inalienable mghts, privileges and immunities, 
which no man can understand, nor protect, and 
with which he has no right whatever to inter- 
meddle. And until thisis done, the less educa- 
tion woman has the better for her own comfort 
and happiness ; for just in proportion as she is 
man’s equal in moral and intellectual power, 
does she feel more keenly the degradation of her 
subject position. 

The noblest men were the greatest sufferers 
under the slaveholders’ lash, and the wicked pre- 
judice against color. Such men as Robert 
Purvis of Philadelphia have suffered more in 
one hour than all the ignorant plantation slaves, 
boot-blacks, and barbers of color have in their 
wholelives. So the woman of the loftiest aspira- 
tions, and finest sensibilities, most readily feels 
the insult of a word or look that points to her 
as man’s subject. 

It is an unpleasant truth to most men (for no 
one likes tv own himself a tyrant), to admit that 
they hold women in the same adverse servitude 
as slaves were held. The yoke is different, but 
just as galling. It was not the real interest of 
the master to hold slaves, neither is it to man to 
degrade woman, but he thinks so. Poor human 
nature always wants something to look down 
upon, something to go and come at its beck, 
avd many a man that wept over slavery in 
Jamaica and South Carolina maintains an iron 
rule over his own wife and children at home. 
The new York Tribune defends the rights of 
black men, and sneers contemptuously at the 
very best women in this country. 

Again, if English wives and daughters have 
not been ‘‘the objects of their husbands’ civil 
jealousy,” why do they need ‘“ torelax the law ” 
logical Spectator? ‘*A woman has more chance, 
in our courts, of alight sentence than a man.” 
The man says what shall be crime. He is the 
law, the advocate, the juror, the judge, the execu- 
tioner. He hangs a girl of eighteen for infanti- 
cide, while her seducer presides in the courts 
where she is tried. ‘* Woman's labor hedged- 
about with greater securities!” Does the Spec- 
ator consider good wages @ temptation, rags 





and hunger a means of grace? What says Mrs. 
Norton, the author, on the “greater secu- 
ties” women have in their own law-books over 
their husbands in the English courts. Men who 
edit papers should know what is going on, under 
their eyes. 


The Spectator further says : 


But we go further, and say that the reason women do 
not possess all the privileges we should wish them to 
possess, and some of the privileges which, for the mo- 
ment, we do not wish them to possess till they can give 
more proof of moderate ability to use them for the ser- 
vice of the state, is this, that women far more than men 
are opposed to the giving of such privileges—that fem- 
inine infi works against their receiving ther. 
And this brings us to the point we think Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Stansfeld, and ¥rotessor Fawcett and Mrs. Fawcett, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Taylor too much ignore in their high 
argument—tbhat, as yet at least, Women’s Suffrage 
would, if it could be forced upon a very reluctant class, 
and if that class could be compelled to use it, be the 
greatest instrument of reactionary measures yet con- 
conceived in English politics. This is, we imagine, Mr, 
Disraeli’s real reason for his known leaning to Woman’s 
Suffrage. Women have as yet no political education, 
The women of the masses have probably no single poli- 
litical view, except perbaps whatever may be involyed 
in the beliefs that drinking-shops are bad, that wages 
ought to be higher, and that their favorite religious ad- 
visers’ views ought to be zealously seconded by their 
own social influence. We doubt if any uf the political 
views involved in these beliefs would be politically 
sound ; we are sure that some of them would demand 
a large sacrifice of our present liberty. If the Roman 
Catholic Church really hopes tu reconquer England, we 
imagine that it would lend its full support to the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage movement—for there it might in time 
find a political lever of immense power, though at first 
no doubt the weight of women’s influence would be 
chiefly thrown into the scale of a fanatical and intoler- 
ant Protestantism. 





Women are too proud to let you know, Mr. 
Spectator, what they want until they are sure of 
getting il. If men really believe that women 
would not vote if they could, why put up bar- 
riers to prevent their doing what they never 
would do. Amend your constitutions, and see 
what will come of it. Men fence their corn- 
fields to keep cattle out, not because they know 
pigs hate corn and would not go in if they 
could. 

Again, if it be true that women are so igno- 
rant and stupid as not to know the honor and 
dignity of the ballot, and to desire its protec- 
tion, that is the very reason they should have 
it as an educator. 


If woman is the narrow, selfish, conservative 
element, does she not need the democratic in- 
fluence of public life and interests to liberalize 
heropinions? Give woman freedom of thought, 
a liberal scientific culture, and you strike a 
blow at old church establishments, with their 
dogmas and traditions, their fears and super- 
stitions, that can never be done in any other 
way. 

If the Spectator truly sets forth the condition 
of English women, he has clearly pointed out 
to liberal men that the first step towards na- 
tional regeneration is the entranch isement of 
its women. 


But we think the ignorance of women greatly 
overrated. If the Spectator were conversant 
with the history of his own country, he would 
find women identified with every liberal meas- 
ure in his nation’s history. Has he forgotten 
Elizabeth Heyrick, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, Frances Power 
Cobbe, etc., etc. Twenty years ago, we visited 
nearly every shire in England, and were aston- 
ished at the deep interest and knowledge of wo- 
men in all public measures. 

After speaking most approvingly of a higher 
education for women, and of the proposed col- 
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lege for women at Hitchin, and, like Bushnell, 
saying wise and foolish things on both sides, 
the Spectator winds up by saying : 

No doubt trve education for women must lead sooner 
or later to giving women true political interests and 
sound political views. As soon as they haveany respect, 
able amount of interest in politics, it they desire equal 
volitical rights with men, we do not sce how, on any 
principle of justice, they can be refused them. If they 
think, as they well may, that they exercise a really 
greater and better political influence indirectly than di- 
rectly, they will not demand them. But whether they 
are demanded or not, the political education of women 
must be @ consequence of their general education, must 
be an incalculable boon to the state, must result in a 
higher political life for tho state, whether it takes the 
form of wielding direct political influence, or rematns in 
the equally powerful tori of Jatent heat. In any case, 
to make a fuss now aout wo 1 eu’s franchise seems to us 
a very remarkable illustration of the positive passion of 
some people for putting the cart before the horse. 

The short way of interesting them in polilics 
is to give them a voice in the law. You make 
a boy an accomplished swimmer by compelling 
him to practice the motions and struggle in the 
water, not by studying the rules in a rocking- 
chair. 


Is not ‘‘the fuss we are making now ” a part 
of the education? There is'no more ‘ fuss” 
about this than there has been about every other 
step in civilization. ‘ Fuss” is the cart-horse 
of Progress, and it matters little whether he is 
behind the cart or before it ; 1f he isnotina po- 
sition to puli there, he must push us into the 
political kingdom, for there we shall go. 

E. Cc. 8 








HHSTER VAUGHAN ONCE MURE. 
— 

Ar last the name of this unfortunate victim 
of Pennsylvania lust, treachery, cupidity and 
cruelty has reached human ears. She is still 
alive. Thatis the greatest wonder. But that 
is all, Pennsylvania may be thankful that 
her blood as well as virtue, health, and all that 
make blood and life desirable, will not also be 
required at her hand. The following letter in 
the World of last week on Wednesday, tells tules 
at which all that is honorable and humane in 
thai state will blush and be ashamed : 


PHILADELPHIA, August 5. 
To the Editor of the World. 


Sm: New York ladies have endeavored to get the ad- 
dress of Hester Vaughan, which the writer could have 
given them, but was prevented from doing so from sheer 
mortification. Had she done so, she would have been 
compelled to acknowledge the fact that, after the great 
wrong done Hester Vaughan, there was not one individ- 
ual in this State who voluntarily came forward with the 
offer of a dollar to replace the clothing that was stolen 
from her, or offered to contribute and send her to her pa- 
rents. From this charge I may except a whole-souled 
Irishwomen, who came to the writer with a dollar in ber 
hand, which contribution, under the circumstances, I 
declined to receive. I thank God that Hester is now 
with her parents, though she is poor, with a shattered 
constitution, and her reputation damned for life. 

Where is the father of Hester’s child? Nodoubt he is 
occupying a high social position, and will probably vote 
next fall for Governor Geary in gratitude for his banish- 
ment of Hester Vaughan. 

I shall be pleased to give Hester Vaughan’s address to 
anyone who may feel an interest in her.’ The following 
is an extract from a letter received by me from Hester 
Vaughan, dated at Liverpool, June 9, 1869 : 

“T am notable to go home yet ; Iam too weak to travel. 
I would be obliged to you if you could get that money 
from New York for me, as what I had when I came away 
isall gone. 1 had to buy such things as I could eat, for 
I could not eat the ship’s provisions,” 

The following is from a letter dated July, 1869 : 

“Home at my father’s, I had a hard time to get along, 
as I yas so sick. I thank you for what you sent me. 

“Hester VAUGHAN,” 
Susan A, Surrn, M.D., 
104 South Fortieth street, Philadelphia, 





—— 





So it seems all the worst apprehensions of the 
New York Women who interested themselves in 
Hester’s behalf were well based. They were 
well convinced that she was imnocent of the 
crime alleged against her. They knew that 
though her lawyer robbed her of the last dollar 
of the little money she had saved, he made no 
investigation of her case, and still less any de- 
fence at her trial, worthy of the legal profession. 
They knew her clothing was nearly all stolen 
from her. They knew that her prison suffer- 
ings were such as ‘Torqnemada would have de- 
lighted in, in the terrible days of the Inquisi- 
tion. Cage in a narrow, damp cell, with no 
scat but a stool that compelled her to lean for 
support against a cold stone wall, sho con- 
tracted rheumatism which only those can ap- 
preciate who have been wrung and twisted by its 
tortures. All this the New York women knew, 
and more and similar, or worse. 


But they did not know, they were not permit- 
ted to know, the time nor the manner of her 
departure. They were informed by telegraph 
that she was free and would be immediately 
configned to their care. The very train was 
specified that should bring her. Knowing her 
forlornness and even danger in a city she never 
saw, they were early at the station to receive 
her. Not arriving, as was expected, they 
crossed over the Ferry to New Jersey in search 
of her. Not finding her there, they waited and 
watched other arrivals till midnight, but still 
she did not come, And never came! Nor did 
they, nor could they, ever hear mure of her that 
was true, tall this letter of Dr. Susan A. Smith. 
They were, hewever, given to understand that 
she had gone to her parents and her home, in 
good hands, and with the most liberal provi- 
sion for her comfort and support on the pacsage ; 
when, according to her letter, she had to spend 
the little money she had on ship board for some 
thing she could eat to keep her from perishing 
And with a brutality of spirit that may be com- 
mon in the wilderness, but is not known among 
domesticated beasts, they were simply told to 
mind their own business. ‘Ihe hundred dollars 
held by them subject to Hester's order, they were 
ccolly asked to send to Gov. Geary. Doubiless 
he will be more than glad when he gets it. It 
would long since kave been sent to Hester but 
the Pennsylvania authorities, with a temper 
truly diabolical, refused, as already intimated, 
to allow any soul in New York to know her ad- 
dress. And till now no one has had any thread 
by which it could be traced. My own sus- 
picion, often expressed, has been, that she died 
by means fair or foul, in the prison ; a suspicion 
fully warrauted by the facts in the case. 

The New York women were, moreover, as- 
sured after their visit to Hester’s prison that 
the women of Philadelphia were lavish in their 
attentions to her, and that no reasonable want 
of hers would longer go unsupplied. She was 
found destitute of nearly every comfort needed 
by one in health, to say nothing of her severe 
illness and suffering. She was barefooted on 
the pavement of her cell, prudently reserving an 
old pair of boots she had, to wear should she 
ever be liberated, And now Dr. Smith testifies 
that ‘‘after the great wrong done Hester 
Vaughan, there was not one individual in 
the state who voluntarily came forward with a 
dollar te replace the clothing which was stolen 
from her, or offered to contribute and send her 
to her parents!” ‘One poor Irishwomen came 
with her dollar,” and that was all, A dollar very 
possibly for which she had given two hard days’ 
work, and which she could ill afford from her 
own living, Where were the thousands of 





pious, praying, Protestant.women of the city of 
sisterly and ‘‘ Brotherly Love,” Inasmuch as 
they did not visit Hester in prison, would they, 
or would they not, have done it unto her master 
and lord, and their master and lord, had he 
been in her place ? 


Where were the hundreds of wealthy Quaker 
women of the city and neighborhood, always 
proverbial for their humave and good works? 
Anna Dickinsoa had made known, far and near, 
the fearful condition of the poor sufferer from 
Pennsylvania laws, lawyers, piison keepers and 
governors, but in all that city aud state of mil- 
lions of people and hundreds of thousands of 
professing Christians, orthodox and otherwise, 
not one came forward voluntarily in charity, but 
one poor, laboring [rishwoman! Well may Dr. 
Smith ‘‘ thank God, that Hester is now with her 
parents, though poor, with a shattered consti- 
tution and reputation damned for life.” 

Where is the father of Hester Vaughan’s 
child?” too, may well be asked. But Hester 
can well afford to leave him and Gov. Geary and 
lawyer Gotorth and all her tormenters, to them- 
selves. The Almighty avenger of her wrongs 
was before, avd wil! be after them, and jurtice 
will yet be done. Were she the wickedest 
Magdalen that ever sinned, were her hands even 
stained with the murder of her own innocent, 
which no one who investigated the case ever did, 
or ever will believe, if would be no palliation 
for their cruelties. Their conduct, most 
happily for man and womankind, viewed in all 
its terrible aspects, has few parallels in the 
whole history of human depravity. 

P. PB. 





WOMEN MAKING A FARM. 





Tae Minnesota Monthly puts the question of 
the ability of women to c!ear and cultivate farms 
forever at rest. Seven sisters have tried it sixty 
miles from St.'Paul, and succeeded, so far, to ad- 
miration. A _ railroad is already building 
across their lands, greatly enhancing their value. 
The Monthly says ‘ere long the farm will be 
pointed out to thousands of emigrants and trav- 
ellers as an object of great interest, and will 
show to all, what gentle, modest, and womanly 
woman can accomplish when impeiled by filial 
aftection and a sense of duty. Their dwelling - 
house, a commodious log building, which the 
neighbors helped them to build, and all its sur- 
roundings, betoken the industry, thrift, neat- 
ness and taste of the ocsupants. The outhouses 
for horses, cattle, pigs, poultry, and smoke- 
house, and the fi.lds and fences, all indicate 
that the occupants of this homestead excel in 
husbandry, and know how to live. Two years 
ago last April, they secured here two homes‘ead s 
of eighty acres each, under the homestead law, 
and have since cleared forty acres, all of which 
are now in crop. Of their crop of Jast year, be- 
sides what was consumed in the family, they 
sold nine hundred bushels of potatoes, five hun- 
dred bushels of corn, two hundred bushels 
wheat, two hundred and fifty bushels turnips, 
two hundred bushels beets, eleven hundred 
heads cabbage, and over two hundred dollars 
worth garden stuff. The potatoes they sold for 
fifty cents per bushel. All the work on this 
farm, the clearing and grubbing the land, the 
fencing, sowing, planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting, and taking care of the stock, ard all 
other work, excepting splitting the rails and 
breaking and ploughing the cleared land, was 
performed by the seven sisters, These ladies 
are natives of Ohio, whence they emigrated to 
that state three years ago, and to that farm, then 
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wild land, 1a April, 1867. The family consists 
of the seven sisters, the youngest aged fifteen 
years, the eldest about twenty-five, their moth- 
er and their father, an invalid. The family 
removed to this state with the hope of improv- 
ing his health, and this spring for the first time 
in many years, he is able to assist in farm work. 
In the course of conversation on the manage- 
ment of this model farm, the mother, a fine look- 
ing oli lady, remarked: ‘“ The girls are not 
proud of the hard work they have had to do to 
get the farm started, but they are not ashamed 
of it. We were to poortoo keep together and 
liveina town. We could not make a living there, 
but here we have become comfortable and inde- 
pendent. Wetried to givethe girls a good edu- 
cation. ‘Chey all read and write, and find time 
to read books and papers.” Now, don’t let young 
salesmen in stores and shops, nor clerks in 
banks and broker's offices, and all in gov- 
ernment employ in Washington, or any state 
capital, suppose that Tue Revo.urion has any 
special regerd to their positions or sphere in so 
often directing attention to what young women 


are doing on the soil of the great west. 
P. P. 





MR. FURNEY. 





WE do not see any strictures by this geutleman 
in his two duilies, on the indelicacy of his peers 
in Pike County, Penn., in their recent treat- 
ment of Charles Orme, the unhappy man just 
hung there. 


We hope this gentleman will not lose sight of 
the morals of his native state in looking after 
the daughters of New York, for we can assure 
him bis own state and sex require some of his 
attention. Nothing but our fear of Mr. Forney 
prevents us from saying this week all we think 
of the disgusting details of the affair, and in 
fact of the gallows, as a masculine institu- 
tion. We may gain fresh courage when we 
have more time to airange our thoughts. In 
the meantime, let the women of this country 
protest agamst our whole system of prisons, 
gallows, punishments, rats, mice aud vermin, 
close rooms, putrid meats, sour bread, etc. 
When the Judge sentences the prisone’, are 
these abominationsa legal part of the sentence ? 
Where is Mr. Forney’s decency, that a poor 
criminal in his state, rebukes the authorities on 
the gallows, with his dying breath, of such out- 
rages? Such things ought not to be in this en- 
lightened age of the world. E. Cc. 8. 





PRESENTS TO PRESIDEN1S. 

No person holding any office of profit or trust under 
the United States, shall, without the consent of the Con. 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince or foreign 
potentate,—Constilution of United States, Art, 1, Sec. 9. 

The President, at stated times, sball receive for his ser- 
vices a compensation which shall be neither increased nor 
. @iminished during the period for which he has been elect- 
ed ; and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them.— 
Constitution of United Slates, Art. 2, Sec. 1. 

Some centuries before the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, a wise king and law- 
giver had written, ‘‘a gift blindeth the eyes.”’ 
The framers of the Constitution are generally 
supposed to have had great respect and rever- 
ence for the book in which those words are re- 
corded, though they did not put the actual name 
of the Inspirer of its great truths into that in- 
strument,as some, now-a-days, think they should 
have done. Butnone can doubt that when those 
excellent men entered the clauses above cited 











into the Constitution, they fully believed that 
**a gift” has the very serious and deleterious 
effect described, and intended to provide against 
the danger, by proscnibing the giving or taking 
it. Perhaps in accepting so many presents of 
lands, houce;, horses, harnesses, hounds, cloth- 
ing, furniture, cigars, besides gold and green- 
backs to vast amount, the President has not 
actually trampled the Constitution he has sworn 
to obey and keep, under his feet. But that he 
has proved how fearfully gifts blind the eyes, 
none who have 2yes to see and to perceive, can, 
ordo, doubt. And surely, had he read so much 
as the first paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he might have paid **a decent respect t» 
the opinions of mankind ” on sucha question, and 
not have made hs party and his country, too, 
ashamed of iim, even had the Constitution 
made no provision whatever against a course 
of conduct at once so shameful and, in his case, 
so unnecessary. P. P. 





Repusrican EsriMare OF THE PRESIDENT. - 
The New York Times calls Gen. Geant * the 
horse-jockey president.” Butthe Sun, still more 
audacious, declares : 


The Administration fails through the political in- 
capacity of its head. Gen. Grant is filling the ranks of 
the party with dissatisfied members, Some of its old 
leaders begin to suspect him of lack of fidelity to its prin- 
ciples, its measures, and even to the organization itself ; 
and they are not slow in asserting that all he cares for 
is to amuse himself during his four years’ occupancy of 
the White House, providing tor himself, his relatives, re- 
tainers, and benclactors. Tiese charges may be to some 
extent groundless ; but, while he will doubtless carry out 
the policy of recoustruction aftcr a dilatory fashion, he 
has already shown that he is destitute of high statesman - 
like qualities, and in regard to leadership is too often but 
the willing instrument of charlatans and adventurers, 


The same paper sent a reporter to Boston 
last week to have an interview with Mr. John 
Quincy Adams on the present national situation. 
{n answer to the question how, President Grant 
is estimated by republicans in New England 
Mr. Adams answered as below, in which answer 
he speaks the general republican sentiment very 
far beyond the confines of New England : 


Mr. Adams replied : ** They are mortified, chagrined, 
disgusted with their President, and don’t know how ‘o 
help themselves. They can’t control him ; nobody can 
control him ; and he has no political ability to control 
himeelf. He is out of his element in the Executive office, 
and feels it. State matiersareaboretohim. Statesmen 
and politicians are not congevialcompanions tohim. He 
dislikes their conversation and shuns it, thus shutting 
Limself out from the advice and information a President 
always needs. He preters the companionship of horse- 
jockeys and retired merchants wko have plenty of money 
to spend. but who know nothing of public effairs and 
care less. The Republican party in New England is an 
aristocratic party, and dislikes the course Gen. Grant is 
pursuing. But they can’t help themselves, and they feel 
the mortification all the more keenly on that account.” 





Law Scuoot or Sr. Lawrence Unrversiry, 
Canton, N. Y.—The Law Department of St. 
Lawrence University has been duly organized 
with the following faculty : Richmond Fisk, Jr., 
D.D., President, and Professor of Logic and 
Political Economy ; Wm. C. Cooke, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Practice, Pleadings and Evidence ; 
Hon. Leslie W. Russell, Professor of Personal 
Property, Criminal Law, Commercial Law and 
Real Estate ; Hon. Stillman Foote, Professor of 
Domestic Relations, Personal Rights, Wills and 
Contracts. Besides the regular law faculty, 
other eminent lawyers of Northern New York 
will give occasional lectures each term. The 
fee charged per term is $25. The fall term of 
the present year will begin on the second Tues- 
day of September, continuing twelve weeks. 





Lonpon Lapres’ Work Socrery. —Miss Emily 
Faithful, whose very name has significance, has 
set on foot a movement to aid reduced ladies to 
remunerative occupation. She says it has been 
found by expetience that such an institution is 
needed, for the long listof ‘reduced gentle-wo- 
men” seems not to lessen, but daily to increase, 
and many who would gladly earn an honest in- 
dependence, and have the energy and ability to 
do so, have no way open to them. ‘The sale of 
any lady’s work too is difficult, because materials 
have to be paid for at the usual retai! price ; 
and there is so little variety in the work done, 
that the market is overstocke} almost as much 
as it is with governesses. ‘’o obviate these 
drawbacks, this Society proposes to furnish its 
members with materials at wholesale prices, 
and to point out a greater variety of labor. 
Clusses, also, for instruction in different kinds 
of work, will be opened as soon as sufficient 
names are received to form a class, and prizes 
will be offered for any new designs. Iu a subse- 
quent letter to the London 7 imes, Miss Faathful 
announces that the Socicty is already iu working 
order. The Princess of Wales has graciously 
signified her interest in it ; donations to meet 
the first outlay have been most kindly tendered 
by Mrs. Tuit, Lady Goldsmid, Lady Henniker, 
and others ; we bave done our utmost to select 
useful articles, aud they are offered for sale. A 
Registry for governesses, companions and 
lady nurses is also kept by the Society. 





STRIKE AMONG THE Sr.K-WIinDERS in Lyons. — 
A late London paper contains the following : 


In the meeting of the Council of the International 
Working Men's Association, London, July 13th, a letter 
was received from the correspondimg secretary of Lyons, 
enclosing a declaration of the adhesion of the Avalistes 
—silk-winders of Lyons—to the International Associa- 
tion. They number about 7,500 women and upward of 
300 men, who are on strike and appeal for help to the 
members of the association in other countries, The 
cause of the strike was a reduction of the hours of labor 
from 12 to 10 hours a day, anda rise of wager from 1s. 
144d, to 1s. 6d. a day. The adhesion was ratified ; it is 
the first work.ng women’s socicty that has joined. As 
most of the single young girls lodged on the premises of 
their employers, they were turned out when the strike 
occurred, and being unable to find shelter elsewhere, 
many have to sleep in the open air. To keep the mills 
going, the mill-owners bave sent out agents to ransack 
the country, and to engage little girls of 11 and 12 years 
of age, whose parents are taken in by false promises, 
M. Bonnardel, in the rue Bossuet aux Brothau has, 
during the last six months, imported some hundreds of 
youug girls trom Italy, holding out promises, that they 
could earn 2 fraucs a day and that their travelling ex- . 
penses would be paid, To their great disappointment 
they found that their wages amounted to only 1 franca 
day, and out of this their travelling expenses were de- 
ducted. When M. Bonnarde] gct wiod that a strike was 
about to take place, he determined upon turning his fair 
lodgers out in the dead of night, but they resisted: 
Some windows were broken, sergents de villes were 
fetched to restore order, about a dozen girls were 
arrested, and since then the soldiers of the Empire are 
engaged to guard the establishment. They patrol round 
the house and through the adjacent streets with their 
guns upon their shoulders. What makes matters still 
worse is that several other trades, instead of supporting 
the fair avalistes, have in the meantime also turned out. 
All the metal trades, such as engineers, locksmiths , 
iron-tounders, boiler-makers, scale-makers, etc., are on 
strike, They demand a reduction of the hours of labor 
from 12 to 10, without a reduction of wages, (he abolition 
of all piece work, and that all overtime shall count 
double, The shoemakers demand a rate of wages at 
piece work which will enable them to earn by 10 heurs 
labor 4 francs (50 cents) a day! All trades demand that 
their wages be paid weekly instead of monthly. 


All over the civilized world (is the world any 
where civilized?) the power of capital is thus 
used to defraud and crush labor, wherever 
possible? If Jabor can’t protect itself the 
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Southern chattel system may as well returo 
and done with it. P. P. 





REV. MRS. HANAFORD. 





Ar the recent Woman’s Suffrage Convention 
in Newburyport, Mass., Mrs. Hanaford deliv- 
ered an earnest and eloquent address that should 
have space in these columns did their length 
permit. The following is a brief extract, taken 
from the Boston Commonwealth : 

Itis too late to sneer at the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment; it has risen to be acknowledged as the foremost 
reform of the age, second to none, not even to the great 
temperance reform, and it is advocated by master minds 
on both sides the Atlantic. John Stuart Mill lends the 
weight of his logic, and Henry Ward Beecher and Wen- 
dell Phillips the might of their cloquence. Mrs. Dall, 
with her store of knowledge; Mis. Howe, with her 
poetic genius ; Mrs, Livermore, with her womanly elo- 
quence ;Lucy Stone, with her unanswerable arguments ; 
Lucretia Mott, with her wisdom and dignity of four- 
score years, and in the beauty of her green old age ; 
Anna Dickinson with her words of power ; Olympia 
Brown, with her life-long enthusiasm and her patient 
industry and triumphant success; Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, with ner scholarly pleadings ; Madame An- 
neke, with her German, and Madame D’Hericourt with 
her French experiences and eloquence ; all these, and 
more also, men also, men ana women of moral worth 
and intellectual power, are enlisted in this good cause, 
and are carrying iton toa final and glorious success. 
Miss Anthony aud Mrs, Stanton, with their Revo.turion, 
are turning the world right side up,and Mrs, Liver- 
more, with her Agilator, forbidding that society should 
rerain asa Deac Seaany longer on these important 
matters. Mr. Tomlinson’s Woman's Advocate, und 
other excellent periodicals, in favor ot the Woman Suf- 
trage movement, are evidences that the leaders of the 
people are awake, and some of the conservators of pub- 
lic morals, and the controllers of public opinion, are in 
earnest as they drive the quill, to have it mightier than 
the sword, to the overthrow of civil inequality between 
the sexes. 








GerR,T Smrre.—In a long letter of critisism 
on the Saratoga Temperance Cunventiou, Mr. 
Smith, after making his able argument in favor 
of aprohibitory law, closes with the following : 

Tam Conscious that I weary the public ear with my 
many words against the dramshop and dramshop par- 
ties ; and that I may be thought to take credit to my- 
self for having very sternly refused for these forty years 
to allow intoxicating drinks to be sold in my buildings, 
and for as sternly refusing to vote for candidales who 
arein favor of the dramehop. But these things do not 
minister to my self-complacency. There were especial 
reasons, but no especial merit on my part, forthem. In 
the light of the fact that the dramshop has poured floods 
of wretchedness and ruin through several of the tatest 
generations of my kindred, I should be a monster of in- 
sensibility and unnaturatness were 1 to take any lower 
ground than I do in my war upon it. If others, who are 
more distant and, therefore, less-afflicted witnesses of 
thevhorrors of intemperance, can be excused for keeping 
peace with dramshop parties, with dramshops, with the 
manufacturing of their death-drinks, or with the fur- 
nishing of materials for their manufacture, it, by no 
means, tollows that I can be—I, who have, nearly all my 
life time, been brought into contact with those horrors, 
and have seen so many near and dear ones writhing and 
perishing in them. 





Miss Cxrana Barton.—The Evening Mail, one 
of the prettiest and best dailies New York ever 
boasted, sound on the Woman, and every good 
cause, said of Miss Barton, on Saturday last, 
this celebrated heroine of our late war sailed at 
noon to-day by the steamer Caledonia, bound 
for Glasgow, en route tor the borders of the Lake 
of Geneva. Exposure in hospitals and on battle- 
fields has materially affected her strong con- 
stitution, and, following her physician’s advice, 
she is going to spend some years in Europe, 
and will probably stop somewhere in Switzer- 
land where the climate is genial, Many of her 
friends attended her to the ship to give the part- 
ng farewells. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS—ELOQUENT 
INDIGNATION. 





Waar father, worthy the relation, will not 
sympathize with Frederick Douglass in the sub- 
lime utterances given below, in behalf of his son, 
proscribed and persecuted by the Printer’s 
Union in Washiugton, as described in THz Re- 
VOLUTION not many weeks ago, on account of his 
color ? 


For the momert, Lewis H. Douglass represents our 
whole people, rising from degradation to respectability, 
and from proscription to equal rights. The principle 
inyolved is one tor which every man ought to contest. 
It involves the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and it is the business ot every American citizen, 
white and black. I believe there never was a crime com- 
mitted for which apologies of some sort could not be 
made, and the attempt to degrade and starve a colored 
printer at Washington is no exception to the general 
rule, It is alleged that he is an improper person to be 
allowed to work ; that he bas at some time of his life 
worked at a lower rate of wages than that fixed upon as 
the proper one by the Printer’s Union ; that he has 
worked in a town or city where such Unions existed and 
did not become a member; that he has served no 
regular apprenticeship ; that the card permitting him to 
work in the Government Printing Office was improperly 
issued, and much else atter the same sort. My friends, 
I have neither time nor patience to expose and refute 
in deiail these paltry allegations. From beginning to 
end they are miserable shams, designed to give a color 
of decency to one of the meanest acts of cruelty ever 
perpetrited against a tellow-man. Analyze these excuses 
and they—each aud all—but aggravate the very crime 
they are intended to defend. They virtually say tor the 
criminal, that, having cut oft the ears of his victim, he 
has also the right to pluck out his eyes. Douglass is 
made a transgressor for working at a low rate ot wages 
by the very men who prevented his getting a higher rate. 
He is denounced for not being a member of a Printer’s 
Uumion by the very men who would uot permit him to 
join such Union, Heis not condemned because he is 
not a good printer, but because he did not become such 
ia a regular way, that regular way being closed against 
him by the men now opposing him. Suppose it were 
true that this young man had worked for lower waves 
than white priuters receive, can any printer be tool 
enough to believe that he did so from choice? What 
mechanic will ever work for low wages when he can 
possibly obtain bigher? Had he been a white young 
man, with his education and ability, be could easily have 
obtained employment, and could have found it on the 
terms demauded by the Printer’s Union. There is no 
disguising the fact—his crime was his color. It was his 
color in Denver, it was his color in Rochester, and it is 
his color in Washington to-day...... And, in this con- 
nection, I have a word to say against Rochester, much 
as I respect that city for what it is, and for its record 
during the days of slavery. One of the saddest specta- 
cles that ever assailed my eyes or pained my heart, was 
presented in that city. The same young man, who is 
now at work at the Government Printirg office in Wash- 
ington, and against whose employment so much feeling 
has been shown, was the subject. He had just returned 
from the war ; had stood on the walls of Fort Wagner 
with Col, Shaw ; had borne himself like a man on the 
perilous edge of battle, ynd now that the war was neariy 
over he had returned to Rochester somewhat broken in 
health, but still able and willing to work at his trade. 
But, alas! he begged in vain of his fellow-workmen to 
@ Ve him leave to toil. Day aiter day, week after week, 
and month after month he sought work, found none, and 
came home sad and dejected. I had felt the iron of 
Negro hate before, but the case of this young man gave 
it a deeper entrance into my soul than ever before. For 
16 years [ had printed a public journal in Rochester ; 
I had employed white men and white apprentices dur- 
ing all this time ; had paid out in various ways to white 
men in that city little less than $100,000, and yet here was 
my son, who had learned his trade in my office, a young 
man of good character, and yet unable to find work at 
his trade because of bis color and race. 














Brtviperze Seminary.—It appears by the 
Catalogue of this flourishing Institution that it 
is hereafter to be opened to boys as well as 
girls. A few such schools as this would soon 
redeem little New Jersey back to her former 
virtue on the question of Woman's right of 
Suflrage and many other things. 
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THE FRANKLIN REPOSITORY. 
chloe 
A RECENT issue of it contained a well-written 
and generally well-ressoned article, headed, 
‘© Woman’s Suffrage.” What the writer means 
by saying “itis not possible that women will 
ever hold office in this country,” is hard to 
imagine. If he (or she) lives a few yeors, that 
mistake will get practical correction. Below 
are extracts from the article : 


When there are so many men whose chief aim in lite 
is to cut and sew cloth, make contectionery, or sell silks, 
ribbons and laces, is it strange that we should have wo- 
men who have a greater vocation for agriculture, busi- 
ness or the pulpit than for wifehood or motherhood ? 
And it we gratify the white-handed ‘‘ male woi1an” of 
the fancy store with his instincts, why deny our more 
masculine sisters theirs ? 


Again, while man remains the selfish creature that 
harbors and treads in our large cities, thousands of our 
women can never have the opportunity of becoming 
wives or mothers. There are, at a low calculation, fifiy 
thousand men in the city of New York who do not in- 
tend or wish to get married. This one city then cuts off 
fiity thousand women from the mission of the hearth- 
stone, And from this number, on an average, a trifle 
over one fresh victim is every day in the year sacrificed 
to the brutal passions of these men, aside from a large 
number who are daily forced by starvation prices to 
hover or the borders of this vast army of Jallen women. 

This host of unprotected, starving, helpless and fallen 
women 18 every year increasing and swelling to an alarm- 
ing extent. Something must be done to relieve the 
army of sin and destitution. I can see no hope except 
in equal rights and the ballot-box. Woman must here- 
after work side by side with man in the several pursuits of 
agriculture, commerce, trades and manufactures, and in 
order to obtain a fair compensation and be protected in 
her rights, she must be a politacal power. Although, es 
I have already shown, there have been mm every age wo- 
men capable of holding the reins ot government, it is not 
possible that women will ever hold office in this country. 
Aud if any woman ever holds office in this country, she 
will be placed there by votes of men, tor the most of 
women prefer most decidedly to be ruled by the opposite 
sex, and no woman, however much loved and respected 
by them, could command their votes. 

It is argued that the degraded women of our cities wil} 
avail themselves of the ballot in case suffrage is granted 
towomen,. I can see no force in this argument, so long 
as we give to their partners in ignorance and crime of the 
opposite sex that privilege, and so long as these women 
are but a “drop in the bucket’’ in comparison to large 
numbers of virtuous and intelligent voters that we would 
gain. 

If every man was, as he should be, the chivalrous pro- 
tector of woman, then we might cast Woman’s Rights 
and Woman’s Suffrage to the dogs, and we should be the 
last to advocate them. But we cannot hope fcr the ideal 
man or woman belore millenvium, until then give them 
an equality of business and political privileges, the right 
to protect themselves, Wes Woopman. 








Cornet. Universtry.—It continues to be re- 
ported that the Manual Labor System works well. 
One student supports himselt by cabinet mak- 
ing, another by printing, another by photogra- 
phy, while others work on the farm. One young 
man who sweeps the rooms and makes fires 
has taken the first prize in science and German. 
What is the real reason that girls cannot also 
work their passage up to education and self-sup- 
port? tis pretended that work cannot be pro- 
vided ; but it is also suspected that girls cannot 
easily be found ready and willing to do it, Who 
knows positively ? 





Mrs. Betsy Jackson, of Rochester, N. H., 82 
years old, recently walked four miles to pay her 
taxes. The Manchester Mirror inquires: * If 
she can walk so far to do that, how fer could she 
walk to collect a debt?” But wouldn’t it be 
equally pertinent and proper for the Mirror and 
all the Mirrors to ask why such women and all 
the women are denied every other part in gov- 
ernment except to bear its burdens ? 
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PETITION FOR WOMAN 
FRAGE. 
PN ae 

Tue following Petition was adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Nationol Woman's 
Suffrage Association at their meeting held at 
the Woman's Bureau, 49 East 23d street, New 
York, June 1, 1869. 

The undersigned men and women of the 
the United States ask for the prompt passage 
by your Honorable bodies of a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, to be sub- 
mitted to the several 
States for ratification, which shall secure to 
all cifizens the right of Suffrage, without 
distinction of sex. 


SUF- 


Lezislatures of the 


Aut persons interested in the cause are re- 
quested to cut out this petition, and paste it on 
a piece of paper, having a line drawn down the 
centre, signatures of men to be on the left, wo- 
men on the right. Each person who signs is 
to be solicited for a contribution of ten cents to- 
wards the expense of circulating, to be sent with 
the signed petition to the Woman's Bureau, 49 
E. 23d st., New York, before December Ist., or 
to the Secretary of their state or county We- 
man’s Suffraze Association. 





Hester Vaveuan.—We print elsewhere this 
morning a Ictter from Susan A. Smith, M. D., 
of Phiiadelphia, who will be remembered as the 
only person in that city who went near Hester 
Vaugban when that unhappy young woman was 
lying in prison under sentence of death for alleg- 
edinfanticide. It will be seen that the ladies of 
Tae Revoxvrion, who have in charge $100 con- 
tributed for the relief of Hester Vaughan, can 
learn the address of the young woman from 
Susan A. Simith, and that Hester is much in 
need of the money. The letter which we pub- 
lish also conveys the information that no ove in 
Pennsylvania, exceptin; one poor Lrish woman 
who tendered one dollar—and, of course, except- 
ing Mrs. Dr. Smith, who was indefatigable in 
her efforts—ever approached Hester Vaughan 
with offers of assistance. This not only fully 
confirms what the World has heretofore printed 
irom authentic sources on this subject, but it 
stamps as conspicuously inexact the repeated 
statements of governor Geary to the New York 
ladies and others from this city, that Philadel. 
phians had been profuse in their attentions and 
offers of assistance to Hester Vaughan, when 
Geary knew, as well as we did, that such utter- 
ances were false.— World. 





Goop Exampues.—It is told that one of the 
mosé fashionable young belles of Nahant wears 
a hat which cost only ten cents, and which she 
trimmed herself; and Mrs. Vanderbilt, worth 
millions of dollars, teaches her little daughter, 
even while at Saratoga, to mend stockings and 
other articles. 








Anwa and Julia Cleary, who have set type for 
the Troy Times for the past fifteen years, re- 
ceiving the same pay as male compositors, have 
laid down their ‘ Stick ” and gone into private 
life, with a snug little sum laid up from their 
earnings. 





Hauwemaxs Mepicat Coitzce.—The Agi- 
tator of last Saturday says : 

It is with great pleasure that we announce that Hahne- 
mann Medical College, of Chicago, heretofore closed to 
woman, has new opened its doors to women desirous of 
svailing themselves of a thorough medical education, 








NEW ENGLAND LABOR REFORM 
LEAGUE. 





Corres ef its Constitution, By-Laws and De- 
claration cf Sent:ments have been sent to Tur 
Revotution. The President is Mr. E. H. Hey- 
wood, of Worcester, Mass. The following is an 
extract from the Declaration uf Sentiments : 

The indigeuce of working men, and the extreme pen- 
ury of working women, is not so much the fault of 
individual employers implicated in the crime, as the 
natural resuit of a system which makes cheating lucra- 
tive and honorable, most of all to rob the weak and de- 
fencelegs ; and substantial relief will come, only through 
utter abolilion of the power to take one's earnings with- 
out equitable return. 

Money is a medium of exchange, and should be al- 
lowed to merease only through labor. Its ability to 
serve, not its power to steal, floats it. The use of one’s 
credit, as of his conscience or nis vote, is a natural mght, 
antecedent to, and independent of, government ; hence 
we believe in free money, the destined mediator between 
capital and Jabor. An exclusive currency, whether of 
specie or paper, enables the privileged few in control to 
make interest and prices bigh, wages low, aud failures 
frequent, to suit their speculative purposes. The pre- 
sent system, by compelling us to pay impoverisling 
tribute to its centralizing power, deranges and detrauds 
agriculture, manutactures, commerce, and takes bread 
from millions of tables in these States. The only way to 
protect slaves was to destroy mastership ; 80 we would 
remove the necessity tor usury laws, by abolishing de- 
spotic money. ‘To this end, wed d the i liate 
withdrawal of the notes of the national banks, to be re- 
p'aced with treasury certificates of service, receivable 
for taxes, and bearing no interest ; and free banking 
laws, in order that money may be furnished anywhere 
atcost. Based on actual values, issued by voluntary as- 
sociations on principles of mutual insurance, where 
individuals draw against labor aud property, registered 
aud guaranteed, as banks now draw against bonds de- 
posited, and cumulative credit is represented in great 
central clearing-houses. money will be backed by, and 
convertible into, the only thing it honestly represents— 
service in the concrete form of commodities. 








EpirormaL Courresizs.—The Agitalor com- 
plains of the Advance (also of Chicago), the 
grandest religious paper of the west, that when 
it copies anything from its eclumns to con- 
demn it, it gives credit in full, announcing, 
“the Agitalor says thus and so.” But when it 
copi2s anything that it can endorse as having 
**a common sense ring that we like, ‘then the 
credit is vaguely given to a ‘cotemporary.” 
Tue Revo.ution has good reason to join in that 
coin plaint. 





An illusirous individual remarks that Mrs, Stanton is 
the sa't, Anna Dickinson the pepper, and Miss Anthony 
the vinegar of the Female Suffrage movement, 

The very elements to get the *‘ white male” 
into a nice pickle. 





Tue Victor1s Macazine.—We are indebted 
to Mrs. Moore, our invaluable English cor- 
respondent, for copies of the Vicloria Magazine, 
published and conducted by Miss Emily Faith- 
ful, in London. It is second in value to no 
woman's journal in either hemisphere. 





Frxe S1iver Pratrep Wanze.—J. L. Harlem & 
Co., manufacturers of Silver, and Silver Plated 
Ware, have been long and favorably known at 
their old stand in Maiden Lane as men of fair 
dealing and uprightness. There may be found 
at their extensive establishment, a choice col- 
lection of Tea Setts, Castors, Butter Coolers, 
Baking Dishes, Wine Frames, etc., etc., and 
what every family needs at this season of the 
year— a splendid Ice Pitcher, which they have 
to suit all tastes and pockets. Thisfirm war- 
rants every article to be as they represent them 
Give them a call. J. L, Harlem &Co,, 41 


Maiden Lane, New York, 








INTERESTING To Lapres.—I have used the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine in my family 
for thirteen years on all kinds of work, from the 
finest Swiss dress to the heaviest grain sack, and 
mn that time it cost us but fifteen cents. — Thoma 
Melntyre, Wilmington, Del. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
eects 
LETTER FROM MR. H. H. DAY TO THE PRESIDENT 
CF THE NATIONAL LABOR UNION. * 

* Wm. H. Sylvis, lately deceased. 

New York, July, 1869. 
To the President of the National Labor Union: 

In further conference, looking to the necessities of the 
hour, let us lose not a moment, nor tail in the periorm- 
ance of any duty through lack of untiring vigilance..... 
The great republican party stands to-duy as the greatest 
swindle, with Graut as their tool, that ever cursed a na- 
tion. I say cursed a nation ; and yet, as I view it, tis 
only the foundation of the greater power from which is 
tocome redemption and safety, and that this had to be 
that a better condition might be made for the future of 
these undivided though weakened states. 


Meu who talk of peace are leading parties into con- 
flicts far more fearful than the past have been, and never 
in the old feudal times were there more dangerous ex- 
amples set in the darkness than are now enacted in the 
face ot the large majority of the working people. Why, 
my friend Sylvis, the time is not far distant when the 
people of the United States will look back upon these 
days and marvel at the power which held them in bond- 
age. We may reasonably regard this state of affairs as 
one in which the mighty hosts of Heaven are rendering 
powerless a greater host on earth, that the great God 
might outwork, in his own good lime and way, miracles 
more wondrous than all the past have shown. See the 
great captain—Grant ; a few short months and he has no 
power. He may float on the stream—be will be almost 
imbecile—riot and disgrace will be scenes common to 
Congress before his term expires. No American need 
go abroad boasting to-day of the power of his govern- 
ment—and no man need be proud of thename. He may 
cling to the legacies which patriots left ; but in doing so 
he is only made more fully aware of the imbecility of 
the present government. Nothing can save this govern- 
ment from the inevitable decay and dissolution which 
are now plainly defined but your new People’s party, in 
which the people through the length and breadth of the 
land have a voice, and are not deceived by politicians 
and a moneyed power. That party, as inaugurated 
through your efforts and those associated with you, must 
continue its onslaught upon all monopolies—all usury, 
and all unjust taxation, beginning with railroad swindless 
and {irom them down to the price of aloaf of bread and 
a bushel of potatoes. There is, and long has been, a de- 
termined effort on the part of the Eastern and Middle 
states to shut up the resources of the great West, and 
to compel her to pay tribute as a secondary power, de - 
pendent upon the Atlantic border tor existence and pro- 
gress. Even now a consolidation of roads exists, ab- 
sorbing the «urrency and placing the prices of trans- 
portation in the hands of a few capitalists whose influ- 
ence controls a certain radius of the country each side 
of said roads, thus playing into the hands of men in 
cities along their routes, raising up one and treading 
down another, belting the country with iron bands and 
paralyzing arteries of commerce which in any way inter: 
fere with their finite selfishness. The detriment to 
thousands and to the country generally by such mode of 
operation is incalculable, and instead of a wholesome, 
torward action—all parts of the country moving forward 
in wholeseme ratio—a comparatively small number of 
places become enriched, while a vast majority are being 
impoverished. ‘Tis the office ot your new party to make 
an entire change in all this matter of sectional interest. 

The time will come, if not quite now, when these 
prominent men, who look out now with enlarged views 
to this end, will hold the controlling places in the power 
of the people to give, Ieee no hope until measures are 
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taken to overthrow these conditions of the present 
power, whose whole aim is to render the weak still 
weaker, thus compelling them to surrender to the 
power which is constantly necessitating them to take 
further advantage, The whole system of taxation as it 
stands to-day, every school-boy knows is unjust. and is 
giving the lieto the name of Republic. Let any party 
of unprejudiced, thinking men go,as you and I and 
Trevellick have gone, through the South, and see if they 
feel a just pride in the picture which is there presented. 
See if the heart of a patriot will throb with pride and 
glory at the desolation which meets him at every turn ; 
prostrate « ce ; hopel men, women and chil- 
dren, speaking the same language, worshipping the same 
God ; yet not one of the promises of the party held 
sacred. Scheming speculators are there, ready to clutch 
the last remaining hope of the starving and distressed ; 
no union of interests, no cheering illustration of what 
would be when slavery was abolished ; in fact, no hope 
from what exists in the North, for they see with what 
selfishness the government has rendered them im- 
becile. Reconstruction! what docs it mean? What 
has it meant? We are certainly at liberty to judge trom 
the experiment of the past four years, in which we see 
nothing, but a feeling ot the political pulse, and an agita” 
tion of the po'nts which might have been dead and for- 
gotten were it not forthese galvanic experiments which 
are applied to points most sensitive—thus attempting 
to prove that the spirit still lives and is dangerous with- 
out farther reduction. 

I tell you, my friend, there is greater danger in the 
contempt of man’s rights from a party whose pledges to 
liber ly are still iresh in the minds of every honest mau: 
Robert E. Lee may, indeed, be turned to as one from 
whom the South has something to hope for yet. His 
silence is not the reticence which cunning knavery and 
lurking ignorance have agreed to keep in abeyance—his 
may be regarded as that respect to himself and to his 
nation, which every man should regard as honorable and 
wise. 








While these form a part of the sins of the republican 
party (per Congress), lel us see the present posilion of 
Cuba, and trace it directly to the cause, and then drag out 
and show the cowardice of Wall street (which, in sup- 
portof our policy towards Cuba, is the post within the 
pillar), which leaves Cuba trembling in tae balance 
that the weight of afeather might turn, Did not the 
Chicago platform proclaim sympathy for all people 
struggling to establish republican institutions ?—did not 
the leading power of the republican party ercourage all 
attempts at liberation? What means “ practical sym- 
pathy’ for and in such struygles? These are danger- 
ous words, and they certainly have a mighty meaning. 
Why throw out such a dazzling, such a glorious bait to 
the oppressed, if itis only meant to embellish the plat- 
form ? 


Let some skillful artist, from his own ideality, arrange 
a picture of this island, and paint, as its companion, 
Alaska, and hang it over the Speaker’s chair, This would 
be non-committal and an illustration to please the eye, 
and thus avoid the danger of so expensive an experi- 
ment as is the stragglie for liberty in Cuba. Still ano- 
ther picture : Give us Larkin and O’Brien—the hang- 
ing ot those two noble ‘‘ Manchester martyrs”’ by Eng- 
land. Give us in the foreground, that grand guard of 
honor whose hearts beat the muffled and more silent 
throbs of freedom ; but this, my friend, was in short, 
only fuel to be well dried, and cautiously placed ere the 
torch is applied. We need nosuch picture ; it is already 
burnt 1m living lines upon the hearts and souls of men, 
who only wait, as did the prophets, and do the seasons, 
*« fallness of time.’’ None know the danger of prema- 
ture action more than do they, and oh, ye boasting 
Britons, it is your weakness and not ycur power that 
saves }ou now. They know that there are too many 
cowards among ye yet,anud we wait patiently, biding 
all that nature requires—her storm and her sunshine, 
her summer and her winter—to make us faithful men in 
whom there can be but one thought. one aim, and one 
inevitable aim, namely, Liberty. The republican party 
knows better than to declare the Fenian organization 
‘*a harmless set of men, who have no head, no power, 
and only a party banded together for certain political 
purposes in the United States.” None dread more than 
does it, in the hours where they who lead are peculiarly 
alone with themselves. They know that the cloud is 
rolling up, and gathering atoms from every part of the 
habitable globe. Silence is the sure evidence in nature, 
and when a concerted body moves in obedience toa 
great centre, we may look tor an outburst, when ripened 
that no earthly power can withstand. This isto be no 
handful of martyrs to slaughter by the way-side ; no 
restless Garibaldi to strike the cords of old Iron-heart, 
to give back the key-note to tyranny, There iano ros 
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mance in this reality, which beats silently, yet surely in 
time, and in time answering octave to octave, regardless 
of space, of time and of party. The working men of all 
nations‘have a common interest and a common brother- 
hood ; and, blessed, be God! one common Father, whom 
no king can corrupt or bondholder buy. Chinamen are 
not rapping at the golden gates of the Golden City for 
labor in vain, and while fear has seemed to paralyze, tor 
the time being, the better senses of the Californians, we 
know that in the sober second thought will come up that 
supply of wisdom which will place these men where they 
belong in the great strata of society, over which the per- 
petual republic is bound to rise in glory and peace eter- 
nal—progress the watchword—and yet another—while 
we are boasting of the great strides of civilization, chat- 
ting hourly with the “ nobility ” of the mother country, 
and not only have hung our trophies of war on the top- 
most horn of the altar, but have sent‘out our dove, 
which has returned, bearing musical choruses of peace, 
what have we before us which defies Christianity, mo- 
rality, science, socialty, and politics? In the very hearts 
of our cities organized gangs of burglars who treat with 
our protecting powers on the most liberal terms, Scorn- 
ing small and niggardly measures, they imitate the great 
powers of Silence, and demand terms which are suited 
to the millionaire, They defy allthe geuius and power 
of the detective and architect, and manage to be so closely 
allied to respectability that their trade is rapidly becom- 
ing legitimate and enviable. They are a power, which, 
if brought out into the full sunlight of justice, to-day 
compares favorably with, indeed, raay be called only ano- 
ther wing of that body whose mercurial condition con- 
trols the finances of this great country—they are the 
picket scout of Wall street, and the foricrn hope ot many 
a dilapidated and fast wanirg power, who, wishing to 
save honor (heaven save the mark), would rather have 
the institution burglariously entered, than to openly 
cheat creditors. Thus the respectability and the legiti- 
macy of the evil which is so rapidly increasing. What 
wonder, with such a state of things, that the streets ot 
our large cities are filled with women of every grade and 
nation, following the tearful life of the aduiteress, rather 
than bear the scorn and contumely which are the certain 
fruit of that influence which exhausts its whole power 
in making haste to grow rich? No one knows better 
than you that there is not that reward fur honest labor 
which enables it to make either man or woman honest. 
We lalk of the people of the South despising labor—pray 
where do the people of the North, West and East place 
the laborer, particularly the women and girls of this 
day? ‘Shop girls’ and tactory girls, is an insinuation 
tantamount to street-girls, ballet-rirls, etc., eic. And is 
this being dimmished? Are there any steps taken by 
any class or party? No! And while I blush to 
say it, these women who have started out in the direct 
line ot help for this, have themselves struck into cur- 
rents which have led those who look up to them to fear 
the depth, width, and breadth of the gulf which divides 
them. ‘ Magdalen homes,” and institutions of that ilk, 
are not the places tor the down-trodden ; they do not 
when attempting to recover, want forever paraded be 
fore them the dead past—let that be forever out of sight, 
and begin by telling what oae may be, not what he 
has been. You are right when you say what we want is 
*« more social intercourse and a more scholastic union of the 
sexes.”” Menand women will ever have to be together 
while the world exists, and if they were made better ac_ 
quainted with each other, through the intellectual and 
scientific attainments, there would be, as you say, far 
less danger of the anmal predomination which must 
inevitabty sink both male and female lower in the scale of 
true man and womanhood. Place man und woman side 
by side, beginning at the A B C class, and give both the 
same chances in life, and we shall see a higher state of 
society, less misery and less vice. Theidea of woman’s 
inferiority leaves her no basis, and because a few have 
been ridiculed by men for becoming absolutely different 
in dress, manners, etc., is no reason why all should be 
made martyrs to ignorance and prudery. 


Another, and one of far greater import than the gov- 
ernment is willing to admit, is the Indian question. As 
existing to-day, they are called but ‘‘a handful’”’ and 
yet they defy all the wisdom, skill and foresight of the na- 
tion, and in this nineteenth century nothing is left but 
an expensive warfare in which nothing is gained. I don’t 
propose a plan, nor will I weary you with further sug- 
gestions, believing as I do, that all these points will be 
wisely determined in your counsels, and once fairly be- 
tore the people will be finally and justly settled. My ob_ 
ject is simply to hold the mirror up. We, the people, 
are said to have the power, and all the world is looking 
to us even now. Hopes and fears which had little or no 
outer expression, have an inward silent form, which will 
catch the spark of liberty and life from the life and form 


of the National Labor Union, outworking, as it must, 

into the future life and power of this nation. And to the 

bondholder and capitalist of to-day, who are trying to 

sever the nation, and make this unfathomable abyss be 

tween capital and Jabor, we can and will say that they 
; have become so transparent to us, to the laboring classes, 
| that we have no longer fear nor respect for them, They 
knew not they were being veizhed in a balance, but 
they will know ere long that they are found wanting the 
power which their selfishness has driven far beyond their 
reach, Your friend and coworker, 

Horace H. Day. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


was easy at the close of the week, at 6and 7 per cent. on 
call. The di t market ti dull at9to 10 per 
cent whilst owing to the recent failures, names are closely 
scruntinized. The weekly bank statement is unfavor- 
able. The loans are increased $1,626,008, whilst the 
legal reserve is decreased $3,176,000. The deposits are 
decreased $1,267,297, showing the heavy drain of green- 
backs from this centre. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor't city banke this week compared with the preceding 
week : 





August 7. August 14, Differences. 
Loans, $264,879,367 $266,605,265 Inc. $1,626,008 
Specie, 26,003,925 24,154,499 Dec. 1,849,426 
Circulation, 33,947,985 38,092,257 Dec. 44,272 
Deposits, 200,220,008 198,952,711 Inc, 1,267,297 
Legal-tenders, 56,056,834 54,730,089 Dec. 1,326,745 


THE GOLD MARKET 

was firm in the esrly part of the week, but dull and 
heavy towards the close of Satuiday, the price decliping 
to 133% atterwards reacting to 134%; owing to rumors re- 
lative to the future movements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : ‘ 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing 
M’nday, Aug.9, 126% 136°; 136 1863; 
Tuesday, 10, 135 135 7% 135 '¢ 125 5 
Wednesday, 11, 13545 135% 135;/, 1355, 
Thursday, 12, 19544 135% 144 154% 
Friday, 18, My 124% 1844y 194% 
Saturday, 14, 134'4 134% 133% 14% 


The exports of especie during the week were $784,116, 
making the aggregate since January 1, $23,220,995. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


closed dull and irregular on Saturday, prime bankers 60 
days sterling bills ranging from 109% to 11034, and 110% 
to 11043 for sight. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


at the close of the week wag heavy and lower, New York 
Central, Hudson River, North West shares and Pacific 
Mail were the chief features. Southern States securitics 
improved and prices generally advanced. The Express 
stocks continued dull. 

The tollowing are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 35 to 36; W., F. & Co. Ex.,19% to 21; 
American, 3834 to 30; Adams, 585, to 69; U. &., 67 
to 6734 ; Mer. Union, 10% to— ; Quicksilver, 1544 to 164¢ 
Canwn, 58% to 60; Pacific Mail, 83 to 834%; West. Union 
Telegraph, 3834 to 88%; N.Y. Central, 209% to 210; 
Erie, 2814 to 28% ; Erie preferred, — to —; Hudson 
River, 1854; to 186% ; Harlem, 16244 to 164; Reading 
95% to 96; Tol., Wabash & W., 73% to 75; Tol. 
& W., pref., — to81; Mil. & St. Paul, 82%4tto 8234; Mil. 
& St. Paul pref., 89'4 to 89%; Fort Wayne, 158 to 
153% ; Ohio & Miss, $2 to 3214; Michigan Central, 
— ' 1382; Michigan Southern 105% to 105%; 
Illinois Central, — to 142; Cleve, & Pitts,, 105% to 
106; Rock Island,j 11634 to 116% ; Chic & N. Western, 
88 to 88%; Northwestern preferred, 97% to 98; 
Mariposa, 8 to 9 ; Mariposa preferred, 12 to 14%. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


were generally strong throughout the week, but on 
Saturday the market became heavy and declined in sym - 
pathy with gold. At the very close, the market improved 
and prices slightly advanced. 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 1091; to 109% ; 
United States sixes, 1881 registered, 122) to 122%; ; United 
States sixes, coupon, 12244 to 123; United States five 
twenties, registered, 1214¢ to 121%; United States five _ 
twenties, coupon, 1862, 128 to 1284 ; United States five” 
twenties, coupon, 1864, 121} to 121%; United States five _ 
twenties, coupon, 1865, 1215; to 121% ; United States five. 
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twenties, coupon, 1865, new, 120 to 12014; United States 
five-twenties, coupon, 1867, 1203; to 12044 ; United States 
five-twenties, coupon, 1868, 120 to 12014; United States 
teu-iorlies, registered, 109% to 110; United States 
ten-forties wvupon, 1133¢ to 114. 
THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $3,363,460 in gold against $3,286,037, 
$2,498,000 and $2,663,664 for the preceding weeks, 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $4,798,614 
in gold against $5,208,241, $6,897,512, and $5,128,494 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $3,727,514 in currency against $3,934,358, $4,554 - 
557, and $4,668,910 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie were $784,116 against $1,570,342, $631,- 
766, and $3,032,015 for the preceding weeks. 





| nn ASSOCIATE WANTED. 


A middle-aged, single gentleman wisbes to find a single 
lady about 36 years old, of good healtn and «education, 
unbiassed by creeds in religious and political views, 
and who bas capital, for the purpose of torming a part- 
nership in the establishment of a first-rate College ina 
Southern City, where he has acquired a large popularity 
and high reputation asa Teacher. Said partnership will 
be expected to ripen into one of a more tender relation. 
Strict privacy to all communications is honorably guar- 
nuteed. Please address, 

PROFESSOR, Box 443, Providence. R. I. 





OHN F. HENRY, 8 College Place, N. Y,, 
* HAS JUST RECEIVED 
1,200 Cases Missisquoi Spring Water, 
600 “ Adriondack Spring Water.| 
600 “ Saratoga “A” Spring Water. 
600 “ White sulpbur (Va.) Spring Water. 
“ Saratoga, Congress, Siar, Empire, High 
Rock, Gettysburg, Massena, and ali other Waters. 


W°? MAN’S ADVOCATE. 
DEVOTED TO 
WOMAN: 

HER EMANCIPATION FROM 
Religious, Social, Political, and Moral Degradation . 
Pablished every Saturday, at Dayton Ohio. 

J. J. BELVILLE, Proprietor, 





A. J. BOYER, ] 
ELIZA B. BURNS, ‘ Editors. 
MIRAM. M. COLE,) 

Believing as we do that a Higher, Holier, and Happier 
Mission awaits Woman than the one in which she is now 
struggling, and one she is ready and anxiou ‘o possess, 
as soon as the Political barriers which now hem her in 
ou all sides can be removed, the first and highest aim of 
the Woman's ApvocaTe shall be to labor for Woman's 
Political Elevation—tor her Enfranchisement. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS : 


The Woman's Advocate, published at Dayton, Ohio. 
battles manfuily for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal 
rights, and a chance in the world gsnerally for the sex 
we all alore and yet abuse.—Springtield Repubiic, 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet 
reached us is the Woman's Advocate, published at Day- 
ton, Ohio. It deals vigorous blows, and will assuredly 
be felt as a power in the cause of woman wherever it 
goes. We most beartily wish it a wide circulation, and 
every way a grand and successful career. No paper in 
the country deserves a more liberal patronage. Ohio 
sboold multiply ite circulation like leaves of autumn.— 
Revolution. 


The Woman’s Advocate isa production of the almost 
universal agitation of the question of woman’s rights 
and wrongs, both in and out of marmage. We bid it, 
and the cause, wod-speed.—Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman‘s Advocate has come out enlarged 
and improved. ‘It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advo- 
cate of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexception- 
able, it is fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every 
time. It is doing yeoman service in the good cause, and 
should have a most g tr Agitator. 


Tbe Woman's Advocate, of Dayton, Ohio, is destined 
to be a shining light of no small magnitude in the cause 
of woman.—Livingston (La.) Herald. 





TERMS : 
One copy, one year................... $2 50 
One copy, six months................. 1 2 
Address the proprietor, J. J. BELVILLE, 
bea Dayton, O. 





C, ¥ TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR. 
* AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 
Commercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA. 


Meals, 50'cents; Lodg ngs, 50 cents ; Private Rooms, 
Epring Beds, 75 cents 81 104 


The Revolution, 


Devoted to the discussion of 


SUFFRAGE, 


The only means by which 


EQUAL BIGHT 8 


can be secured to 
WOMAN 


in the STATE, the CHURCH, the HOME and the World 
of WORK. 

An AMERICAN MONETARY SYSTEM—Greenbacks 
for money, as well for Bondholders and Capitalists, as 
for the Working Classes, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor 


TERMS: 
One year, 62 copies, $3.00 
Six months, 26 “ 2.00 
Three * 13 “ 1,00 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

1 insertion, 20 cents per line. 
4 o 18 ia “ Lid 
13 ad 16 “ iid “ 
54 “ 14 “ “ “ 


An extra copy of Tar Revo.vurion will be supplied 
gratis for every club of Five subscribers at $3 each ; or 
six copies for $15, or if preferred a handsomely bound 
copy of Vol. 2, containing Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
“Riaguts or Woman.” 

Subscribers to Toe Revoivrion will find on each 
wrapper the Number with which their subscriptions ex- 
pire. The paper is stopped when the term of subscrip- 
tion closes. 

The volumes of Tak REVOLUTION commence the 1st of 
January and July. Subscriptions may commence witb 
any ‘umber. When no time is specified, it will be ua- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next atter the receipt of the order. 

In remitting by Mail,a Post Office Order, or Draft, 
payable to the order of Susan B, Anthony ‘s preferable 
to Bank Notes, since, should the Oruer or Draft be lost 
or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

In ordering Tue Revo.vurton, the name and address 
should be clearly written. When the direction 1s to be 
changed, both the old and the new one must be given. 


Address SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
REVOLUTION Office, 
No. 49 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


Ww USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 "’— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imrrations. For the Tortet, Bara and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catar:h of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Soap. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 








A INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, Delineations of character. Also the adapt - 
ability of certain organizations to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
monial unfoldment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion. No. 224 West 884 street, 





between 7th and 8th avenues. 7% ly 








Y tPsnreys PLANS, 


VITALITY PREMIUMS, 


VITALITY DIVIDENDS. 


The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. 
the greater the capacity for living, the greater the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not 
this be the case ? 

This is the only company in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the wor]d that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $500,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS NEEDED, 
Has now pleted its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more pleas- 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, etc., will probably 
induce a longevity that the average of those usually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probahly long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here ob- 
tainable. 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alune demonstrates the 
great superiority of the probably long-lived, the capabil- 
ity of selecting and classing them, and the claim upon 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and proseci:ting its equitable methods. 

Its last circular will be interesting to every one, 
whether desiring to insure or not. Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there isa relief for them. 

Agents who receive no more for working up the best 
than for the poorest cises, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Com- 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, let 
the party be presented where his value is recognized. 

Let any one whose ancestral and personal record is 
good, send or call for the documents and be rated and 
classed ; it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and often very valuable. 
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§ ideas AGITATOR. 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF WOMAN. 


The increasing interest in the questions of Woman’s 
Education, Work, Wages, Social, Legal and Political 
Status, has led to the establishment of a Western 
journal, devoted to their discussion. It advocates the 
rights of woman in every department, notes the pro- 
gress of the cause at home and abroad, and maintains a 
high literary character. It has been received with great 
favor in the West, has been widely welcomed as a de- 
mand of the times, and is meetiug with extensive and 
generous patronage. 

The Aarrator is under the Editorial management of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. Mary L. Walker, It 
is pubhshed weekly, and furnished to subscribers at 
$2.50 per annum, invariably in advance. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Of all the champions of her sex, there is hardly one 
more capable than Mrs. Livermore of setting the cause 
beiore the public in its true light. The Agitator, under 
her management, cannot fail to commend itself and the 
cause it advocates to all right-thinking persons. We wish 
it abundant success.—New York Independent. 


We have no hesitancy in pronouncing the AGITaTOR 
the best journal of its kind now published anywhere, 
and a caretul perusal of its columns will most effectually 
answer the false charge that ‘woman has no logic.” 
We wish it abundant success.—Detroit Herald. 

The Aarrator is just perfect—could not be improved 
—so clear, so dignified, 80 cogent and logical. I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the ablest paper published in 
Ohicago.—Prof, Haven, of the Chicago Congregationalist 
Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Livermore is a fearless champion of the sister- 
hood, with plenty of brain and judgment, and the Aat- 
TATOR will make its influence widely felt. May its days 

long in the land.—Chicago Republican. 

The AGiTator exceeds all the cotemporaries of its 
particular school, in everything that shovld commend 
an organ of opinion to the patronage of the sex.—Ohi- 
cago Evening Post. 


The Aarrator is one of the ablest papers of the age ; 
clear, forcible and eloquent. No woman should fail to 
read it,—Weyauwega (Wis.) Times, 

The Aarraror is proving itself by far the best paper o 
its class yet made.—Chicago Correspondent ot the Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

Subscriptions sent to the Publisher, 


D. P. LIVERMORE, 
tf. Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 
street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 


DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. ° 
wy tenes WALTON, 


DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 





AGENTS FOR 
SSTEINWAY PIANOS. 

105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

8. A. E. WALTON. 


ANLEL DAY, 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 


Misses and Ghiidren’s Boots and Shoes made to order. 

Particular atgention given to detormed feet, enlarged 
Joints, Bunioar, etc., etc. ' 

Also Day's Celebrated French Gloss for Boots an 
Shoes. 

372 Bowery, near Fourth street. 
Broadway, New York. 


OHN F. HENRY, 
8 College Place, New York, 
HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND FULL STOCKS OF 
RIETARY MEDICINES, 
STANDARD Hamm RESTORATIVES. 
Fanox AND ToILeT Goops. 
Soaps, 


M. L. WALTON. 





Two blocks from 
7799 





Pomapegs, &o., &c. 
TILDEN’S AND THAXER’S Fuvyiw ExrTracrs. 





PNRIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave d toot 
of Twenty-third-et, aud foot of Chambers-st, as 
tollows, viz. : 
From 
231-8. 
6:30 a, m. 
8:00 a. m. 


For Paterson, 

Day Express, jor Rochester, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and all 
points West and South 

New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches are attach- 
ed to this train, running 
through without change. 

Way Train, Daily, for 
Greycourt and interme- 

diate Stations. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 
and Monsey. 

For Paterson. 

Express Mail, for Buffalo, 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 

‘ cinnati, and all points West 
and South. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Mead- 
ville and from Susque- 
hanna to Buffalo, 

Way Train, Daily, for Pr rt 
Jervis and intermediate 
Stations. 

For Hackensack and Pater- 
son, 

. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

m. | Daily for Paterson. 

Way Train, tor "iddletown, 
and intermediate Stations. 
Also for Piermont. 

For Paterson & Hackensack. 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

Orange Co. ae sheng meg 
only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner’s, and Stations 
west of Turner’s (except 
Oxford), to Newburg, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Union- 
ville, and Port Jervis. 

Way Train, for Sutfern, and 
immediate Stations. Also 
for Hackensack, 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

Night Express, tor Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
all points West and soutb. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Buftalo. 

Way Train, for Suffern and 

intermediate Stations. 
Also for Hackensack. 

Night Express, Daily, for all 
points West and South. 
By this train Sleeping 
Coaches will ran to But- 
falo, Rochester, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati without 
change. 

For Paterson, Piermont, and 
Hackenssck, 

Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
tno West. 

Theatre Train, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 

Saturday night only, Thea- 
tre train to Piermont. 
Tickets can be obtained, and orders for the checking 

and transfer of Baggage may be left at tte Compeny’s 

offices, No. 241 and 957 (cor, Twenty-third st., and Fiith 
ave.) Broadway; and at Depots toot of Chambers al., 
and foot of Twenty-third st., New Yoru ; and at Long 

Dock Depot, Jersey City. WM. R. BARR, 

Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t. 


8:30 a, m. 
9:00 a, m. 


9:15 a, m, 
10:00 a, m. 


5:00 p. m. 


5:00 p. m. 
5:30 p. m. 


BE 


6:00 p. m. 


6:30 p. m. 6:30 p. m, 


6:30 p. m. 6:45 p.m. 


8:00 p. m. | 8:00 p.m, 
11:30 p. m. 


12:00 m. 


11:30 p. m. 
12:00 p.m. 

















DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 

7683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Appre T. CRANE, Frances KetcHamM, Lavra E. Bower} 
[Xvarrn's HYGEIAN HOME, 

FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 4. J. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN #EAKD HARMAN, M.D., }P hysicians, 
Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 


stimulants, nor Turkish Batbs employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Coorzr Inst1- 
TUTE. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000, 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the Ist of the same. 

t ' 18AA0 T. SMITH, President. 
T, W, LILLIE, Secretary, 10 9 











HH BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 
BREAD, ETC., , 


May be eaten Hor with impunity by Invatrps and Dys- 
PEPTIOos! if made with 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ForpD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mase. 

It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
are remov’d with the bran. It agrees alike with infants 
and strong men. ‘end for the printed opinions of Baron 
Liebig, of Germany; Prof. Doremus, of N. Y.; Dr. C. 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents. 


L * Ss. ee eu 


The new 


69.94 





BARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
is the prettiest, best, and most durable machine 


now made. It 18 a perfect wonder. Any one can 
use it. It does everything, and has no equal. 
Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 


see it. 


Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


ARS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 
184 RYERSON STRE ® 





_ BROOKLYN, 
BiiicDeo & A p-F 
TIME 

WATCHES. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 
Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 


THE “ BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 


Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the folowing 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tak INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN, Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 


EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

(Connected tnder one roof.} 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and designs for turnisbing houses througb- 
out ever offered by one house fn the city, and at a great 
reduetion in price. 

Our Carpet Departmen is under the superintend- 
ence ot H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been a long time with Sloane & Co. 
in Broadway, and for the Jast four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well. 
selected, this branch baving been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The MaTrress DEPARTMENT 18 entirely under our su- 
pervision, ail being mad® on the premises, Every Mat- 
trass guaranteed. ron 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, turnished throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on the Hnd- 
son River were furnished by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores. 
EnrTRaNcz, 87 & 89 Bowery. 


M™. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Uhil.iren’s 
Dress. Emporium of Fashions, 898 Broadway. Send 
for prieo list, 
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Ho! LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


Thie Company does not present “greater advaniages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine beiore 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 

esigned for his loved ones when he bas left, the HOME 
will ompare favorably with any other. 
BRCAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Ite membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ita directors are al) personally interested in its aflairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Ite Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its d are not fined to certain degre +s of long- 
titude, but are free to travel and seaside where they 
please. 

ite profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDE!) to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 
hirds of the premium, the balance remainimg a8 @ per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Ite expenses are as LOW as the real interest of ts 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 

easly. \ 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with the ut- 
most promptitude. 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
bonest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any add if re 
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OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 


WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 





E A L y H. 


2wWO RUSSIAN BATHS, kept at different tempera. 
tures, and adapted to the weak and the strong. Alsoa 
new and improved 


TURKISH BATH. 


These Baths, as admuinisternd here, are amongst the 
most efficient dies for A rhea, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cold, Catarrh, Constipation, Piles, Diseased 

ver, Kiuneys, etc., etc. 

Asa very great 





» LUXURY 
nd preventive of Colds, Biliousness, Headache, ect., 
they ure unequalled. 
Ladies bours from 10 to 12, a.m. 
Gentlemen 7 to 11 a. m., 1 to 8 p.m. 
Sundays 7 to 1) a.m., for 
GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


DR. M P. BROWNING & CO, 
25 East Fourth street, N. Y. 





LANCHIR.”—The best and cheapest 

Washing Compound ever offered to the pud- 

lic, and the only one that entirely dispenses with the 
Washboard. 


ntormation, 
z SKINNER, 
75 87 Box 463, N. Y. City. 


NINEBE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 
VISITING AND WEDDING CaRDS 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. 


HE HOMM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.,, 
No. 231 Broapway, New York, 
Insares lives apon Hommopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
gutactyivn, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
r peny,—except the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutaal plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases to 
advise the company of change of hnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES NON -FORFEITABLE, 





CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fils which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical ind dence and liberty, against 
medica) intolerance and dogmatinn. In this we know 
we have the 8) mpathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be pat into 
practical form, vy insuring in the only purely Hommo- 
pathic Company in the Aulantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men, 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
taal of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted. 

Send for Oirculars and Tables. 








D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Aetuary. 
EDW. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Fec’y. 
ee L. ——— Counsel, 
. KeLioaa, M.D. 
J. W. Mrieuet, M.D. } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

ReyneLtt & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Cuar.Les G. WieHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 
and West Virginia. 

P H., Earon, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 

Joun W. Marsa, Aurora, Illinois, tor North Western 
Stutes 

Invina Van Wart, Jnr., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

Joun G. Drew, 271 Broad stzeet, N. J 

Joun V. Hoaan & Co, m4 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
tor Missouri, Kansas, e 

E. A. Loper, M.D., Detsotl, for Michigan. 

at = re M. D., for Northern and Central New 

or 


— B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 





Notany , Postic, 


R. A 8M ITH’S 'S WATER CURE. 
The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure a.r, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make lite happy. The — is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisbucg, 
thence to Wasamvibe, on Lebanon Valey Railroad. 
Address all letters ITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


| eee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maipen Lang. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders, 
RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City, Office hours, trom 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m. 
Special attention to female diseases. 


VHEAP PRINTING, 
{33 Beekman St, top floor} 
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ial MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 
ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 
AND NEAR LONG BRANCH. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind o:1 manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and freyuent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
Jand, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


L INDENMEYR & BROTHER, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 


od 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


wy vse AND MOTHERS 


Who are dependent upon the ‘income of their hus- 
band’s business to supportthem in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the munery and moral ast 
intellectual degradation of their children 

upon the loss of that income through the busband’s 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





issues “‘ Married Women’s Policies,” which by ww are 
payable to the wite on the death of her husband, to and 
for her own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of the hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 

The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, «nd the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of every family 
in the land. 


The Asscts of the Company are 


ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS, 


INVESTMENTS : United States, State and City Bonds, 
and Bonds and Mortgages on imprwved Real Estate 
worth twice the amount loaned. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 


The plan of the Company is Casu. 


Ite Policy is Securrry. 
Its Management is Sucoxss. 


Its Object is the Benzyir oy Wipows AND OnP ns, 


_ ROBERT A. GRANNISS, , Secretary. _ 
S° OUL READ ING; 

OR, 
PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 
A. B. SEVERANCE, 

THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 

Will give to those who visit him in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage ; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, etc. 

Terms : $2 and stamp for fuli delineations ; for brief 


readings, $1 and stamp. 
Address, A. B, SEVERANCE, 
83 ly 9 Florida street, Milwaukee, Wis 








